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Medical 
campus 


security 
questioned 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Despite the rapid and over- 


all successful response by the 


Baltimore City police depart- 
ment and the FBI, the shooting 
that took place last Thursday 
at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
demonstrates vulnerabilities 
that plague not only Hopkins 


Hospital but medical centers | 


across the nation. 

On September 16th at ap- 
proximately 11:11 a.m. the hos- 
pital alerted Baltimore City 
police that a visitor had shot 
and wounded a doctor due to 
dissatisfaction with the treat- 
ment and care that his mother, 
a patient at the hospital, had 
received. 

After an approximately 
four hour standoff with police, 
the man shot his mother and 
then himself. 

Anthony Guglielmi, the 
public affairs officer with the 
Baltimore City Police Depart- 
ment, identified the shooter 


as Paul Pardus, a 50 year old |. 


resident of Arlington Virgin- 
ia. “He was a transportation 
worker driving around pa- 
tients to healthcare facilities,” 
Guglielmi said. 

“He had been on leave for 
quite a while to take care of his 
mother,” Guglielmi explained. 
“He was dissatisfied with the 
care and treatment and unfair- 
ly took it out on a doctor.” 

According to Guglielmi, 
Pardus had a legal gun permit 
issued by Virginia but did not 
have the right to bring the 

See HOSPITAL, pace A8 
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SGA discusses fall semester issues 


By ARI WEISS 
| For The News-Letter 
| As Hopkins begins an- 
other academic year, the Stu- 
dent Government Association 
(SGA) is already in the works 
of programming for the student 
body. During the SGA meeting 
last Tuesday, the members dis- 
cussed a number of topics. 

The first topic discussed was 
the upcoming freshmen elec- 
tions this weekend. This year, 
there are more freshmen run- 
ning for positions than in past 
years. Eight freshmen are run- 
ning for one spot as freshman 
class president, and thirteen for 
six spots as senators. The presi- 
dential candidates are Merrill 
Anovick, Dillon Auvenshine, 
Nusaiba Baker, Winston Chang, 
Mats Dreyer, Eric Haydel, Eliza- 
beth Mash and Nathan Schloss. 
The senatorial candidates are 
Kevin Barry, Hyun Sik Choi, 
Bridgett Harkness, Jonathan 


| 


podcasting 


By DANIELLE STERN 
For The News-Letter 


Audio-only podcasting ser- 
vices are available in any of 
the 21 level-3 tech classrooms 
throughout campus, though 
the number of classrooms that 
actually use the technology is 
merely a fraction, according to 


COURTESY OF DANIEL POMER/ 
Police investigated the shooting at 
Hopkins Hospital last Thursday. 


the JHU podcasting RSS Feed. 
Though the process to podcast 
is easy, Biochemistry Professor 
Blake Hill addressed the pos- 
sible problem with podcasting 

“1 imagine that having pod- 
casts likely makes it easier for 


~« 
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’ ANNA SALZMAN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Students celebrated Pirate Weekend, an event sponsored by the HOP, with the installation of an inflatable Cracken slide on the Beach last Thursday. 


Hunt, Alan Julian, Minerva Kim, 
Phoebe Morgan, Dominic Nistal, 
Andrew Ritchez, Ari Schaffer, 
Deane Schofield, Michael St. Ger- 
main and Gauri Wagle. 

In addition to talking about 
freshman elections, the SGA 
also..approved the new. judi- 
ciary-committee. It reappointed 
two returning members to the 
committee, namely, Matt Gar- 
land and Patrick Mascia, and 
inducted three new members, 
Harry Black, Ben Shapiro-Kline 
and Cara Kaplan. The fresh ju- 
diciary committee will preside 
over any appeals that it receives, 
including those that concern the 
upcoming freshman elections. 

The student body opinion 
survey was another area of fo- 
cus at the SGA meeting. Ac- 
cording to SGA president Mark 
Dirzulaitis, the intention of such 
a survey is to provide students 
with the opportunity to voice 
their concerns. To encourage 
more students to complete the 


MORGAN YANG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
In addition to podcasts, the Information Technology Office can video record lectures. 


Few lectures fully utilize 


technology 


students to miss an occasional 
lecture, but this is probably for 
a smaller subset of students and 
not the majority of attentive, 


hard-working students,” Hill 


said. ~ 

To podcast, professors can 
simply contact the Information 
Technology Office to set up an 
auto-schedule that turns on the 
microphone at selected times. 

These lectures are then up- 
dated to the podcasting site 
using an RSS feed and can 
be downloaded directly from 
iTunes. . 

See PODCASTING, pace A8 


which to communicate with the | 


survey, one member suggested 
giving out prizes for filling it 
out. Additionally, another mem- 
ber recommended that the link 
to the survey be posted on the 
SGA website. “Through this 
website surveys, [the SGA] will 
havea new medium through 


students,” Dirzulaitis said. 
Perhaps the most problematic 
SEE SGA, PAGE A5 
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Workers vote, now have 


representative union 


By JUSTIN LI 
he i Thu Vewvs La Her 


After a protracted, year and a 
half long conflict over union repre- 
sentation, Aramark employees on 
the Homewood Campus have elect- 
ed, 126 to 0, UNITE HERE Local 7 as 
their representative union. 

“We are family, we are serious, 
and we are back,” said Vernetta 
Morton, an Aramark employee, af- 
ter hearing the results of the union 
election. 

The conflict began when mem- 
bers split from UNITE HERE to 
form the new union Workers United 
in March 2009. Along with an argu- 
ment over union assets, a battle en- 
sued over which groups of workers 
UNITE HERE and Workers United 
each had jurisdiction over. Nation- 
ally, the two groups resolved their 
contentions in July 2010, but for 
Aramark employees at Hopkins the 
result of the conflict was that they 
were left without a union. 


Under this situation, Aramark 


employees were unable to negotiate 
with their employer for a new con- 
tract or to address other grievances. 
No pay raises occurred for the past 
year and a half. Employees also 
sought better benefits, better hours 
and short term disability. 

The creation of more full-time 
positions, positions with medical 
benefits, vacation, and sick pay, was 
a concern too. 

“You have to [work] 30 hours in 
order to get benefits. [Aramark] was 
scheduling [employees] 28 hours, 29 
hours,” said Marie Wilson, a union 
representative for UNITE HERE Lo- 
cal 7. 

“Aramark is trying to increase 
the number of part time workers 
so that they don’t have to pay those 
benefits,” explained Trent Leon- 
Lierman, an organizer for UNITE 
HERE Local 7. Without a union, the 
employees have been unable to ne- 
gotiate with Aramark to limit this 
practice. 

Another issue was the two-tier 

SEE ARAMARK, pace A5 
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| After voting earlier this week, Aramark workers are now represented by UNITE HERE. 


SHIP moves to reignite green initiative 


By MAYA SILVER 
For The News-Letter 


The Sustainable Hopkins In- 
frastructure 
Program (SHIP) ners 


Sean Murphy, student direc- 
tor of SHIP said, “There’s always 
unforeseeable constraints, aside 
from just funding, that can sty- 


started, literal- 
ly, in the toilet. 
SHIP, an or- 
ganization that 
unites students, 
faculty, and 
staff to fund 
fiscally and en- 
vironmentally 
responsible 
projects, took 
off in 2009 with 
a project that 
replaced the 
thirty-five year old toilets in the 
MSE library with new ones that 
used a third as much water. The 
project cost $15,000 and will pay 
itself back in three to four years. 


with. 


3 ary 


J Each school 
dealt a different 
hand of cards that 
they have to deal 


— Sean Murphy, 
Student Director of 


n older patients, Page B7 x 


mie a project.” 

= Since emerging 
. | from the prover- 
1S "bial and literal toi- 
let, SHIP has ap- 
proved $200,000 of 
projects. Students 
need only present 
a detailed plan to 
the deans of fi- 
nance, who are 
part of the Evalu- 
ations Committee 
of the organiza- 
tion, and the uni- 
versity will fund it 
as long as the project pays itself 
off within seven years. 

Joanna Gawlik, who promoted 
environmental action and aware- 
ness as part of last year’s ECO-rep 
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team, captures the attitude. 

“Here’s the economic incentive 
to do it, here’s the environmental 
incentive, and so why not just do 
it,’ she said. 

The administration has demon- 
strated a commitment to sustain- 
ability and a willingness to listen 
to the student body. But funding, 
as well as other problems are pre- 
venting Hopkins from fulfilling its 
vision of a green campus. 

Some obstacles are purely logis- 
tical. Although the seals on some 
old buildings on campus are inad- 
equate and cost the university thou- 
sands in heating, SHIP was unable 
to install new storm windows in 
Ames because the proposed design 
would trap moisture in the building 
and create rot. 

Likewise, a proposal made by 
ECO-Reps last year to make the 
to-go trays in the Fresh Food 

See SHIP, pace A5 
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By CYDNEY WEINER 
For Zhe Ne vus-Letter 


A new traffic signal at the intersec 
tion of 32nd and Saint Paul streets is 
the latest attempt to make the streets 
surrounding Homewood campus saf 
er for drivers and pedestrians 

The signal is one of several im- 
provements the Baltimore City De- 
partment of Transportation deemed 
necessary after junior Miriam Fran- 
kel was killed by a hit-and-run driver 
crossing the 3500 block of Saint Paul 
Street last October. But almost a year 
after Frankel’s death, some of the re 
maining safety measures, including 
speed cameras, promised by the De 
partment of Transportation, are not 
yet in place. 

The delay in these improvements 
sparks greater concern after a male 
pedestrian was struck by a car while 
crossing the street on the 3400 block 
of Saint Paul street outside McCoy 
dormitory at 8:50 AM on September 7. 

The victim was transported to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital after report- 
ing lacerations on his elbows and ad- 


stripped crosswalks were sched 
uled for completion by the end of 
last May 

“We're working with our ven 
dors to get [the cameras] installed,” 
Kendrick said in a follow-up inter 
view with the News-Letter last week 
“They'll be installed this fall. We'll 
keep at it. I’m going to go and push 
my guys a little harder.” 

However, some basic traffic safe 
ty Improvements are not compatible 
at some intersections around cam 
pus, Mr. Kendrick explained 

“After further analysis we were 
not able to do some things for tech 
nical reasons,” Kendrick said, “For 
example, one of the things we were 
trying to do is install much larger 
Street name signs that hang from 
where the signals are located. In 
a couple of those places, the wires 
hang too low so we couldn’t use the 
big signs.” 

But street signs aren’t the major 
problem, according to junior Jenn 
Walton, who said she'd like to see 
speed limit signs on North Charles 
street and Saint Paul street, 


ditional pain. 


When the News-Letter last spoke 
with the Department of Transpor- 
tation in late April, Deputy Direc- 
tor Jamie Kendrick said they were 
working to install red light and 
speed cameras at the intersections 
of 33rd and Saint Paul streets, and 
University Parkway and Saint Paul 


street by the end of August. 
Additional signage and 


re- 


“I don’t see a lot of police ve- 
hicles around enforcing the speed 
limit, and people speed up and down 
North Charles,” Walton said. “The 
speed is just ridiculous. I think they 
should put up a speed camera on 
north Charles in front of Charles 
Street Market because that inter- 
section gets the biggest amount of 
people traffic. I live in Ohio and we 
have tons of those cameras, and after 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Intersection safety improvements unfinished 


people get their first ticket they slow 
down there because the ticket fees 
are Outrageous.” 
Unive 
O’Shea agreed 


to cut back on speed 


spokesman Dennis 
eed cameras tend 
ng and would en 
hance pedestrian and driver safety 

“Those speed cameras do have an 
effect. Getting a ticket does slow you 
down in the future,” he wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter 

If there have been traffic safety 
changes made in the area, senior 
Molly Dillon said she hasn't no 
ticed many of them and is surprised 
that certain concerns have still not 
been addressed, although she 
knowledged that the 
at University and North Charles 


ac 


crosswalk 


has been changed to a countdown 
crosswalk 

“I haven’t noticed any real chang 
es as far as pedestrian safety goes,” 
Dillon said. “I was surprised that it 
took so long to change the crosswalk 
at University and North Charles to 
a countdown crosswalk, which they 
just changed this week. I thought 
by now they would have done more, 
especially about other lights in the 
are that so many students face every 
day. While there may be some more 
signs | may have missed, substantial 
change for student safety has been 
seemingly non-existent.” 

Crosswalks are also a concern to 
senior Dylan Goldberg, who said he 
thinks countdown crosswalks are 
needed at more intersections. 

“I go mostly down to the med 
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campus but I've noticed pretty much 
no change on the roads around 


campus,” Goldberg said “The 
crosswalks at 33rd and Saint Paul 
don't have timers so you have no 
idea when it’s safe to go and when 


it’s not because they only have the 
walk sign for two seconds and then 
it goes away. I always cross when 
it’s blinking don’t walk and some- 
times I make it and sometimes I get 
caught in the street.” 

But a new plan to completely re 
vamp North Charles and Saint Paul 
Streets beginning next spring will 
hopefully eliminate many existing 
safety concerns, Mr. Kendrick ex- 
plained. 

“We have this rather large capital 
project to rebuild Charles and Saint 
Paul street,’ Kendrick said. “It’s a 
25 million dollar project that restores 
the original boulevard from 25th to 
University. We'll take those alleys 
out and put the median truly in the 
We'll also 
make major lighting improvements.” 


center of both streets. 


O’Shea commented briefly on the 
future plans for the streets around 
the University. 

“Johns Hopkins and its neighbors 
have been working on this for years 
.. . [we] are pleased that the plan ad- 
dresses the key questions of pedes- 
trian safety and traffic calming,” he 
wrote. “This project will benefit the 
entire city, but especially those of 
us — from Johns Hopkins and else- 
where — who live and work along 
Charles Street.” 


The fateful intersection of St. Paul and East University, which is known for being infamously unsafe, remains a goal for improvement by the Department of Transportation. 


Hopkins increases graduation with DPS partnership 


By BRIANA LAST 
For The News-Letter 


Hopkins recently announced 
its partnership with two Detroit 
public schools — Bow and Em- 
erson — and other agencies in an 
initiative called “Diplomas Now.” 

“Diplomas Now” is a col- 
laborative effort made by City 
Year, Communities in Schools 
and Talent Development/ Johns 
Hopkins University to decrease 
truancy and increase academic 
performance of at-risk students 
in public schools. 

Principals of both the schools 
will work jointly with the uni-_ 
versity to improve education and 
make sure the program is work- 
ing effectively. 

“Diplomas Now” seeks to 
render better results for low-per- 
forming students in three fun- 
damental areas, the “ABC’s” — 

- Attendance, Behavior and Class 
Performance. 

According to some predictions 
made by a researcher at The Johns 
Hopkins Center for Organization 
of Schools and co-director of Tal- 
ent Development, Robert Balfanz, 
the overwhelming majority of 
students who are off track in one 
of these factors would not be like- 
ly to graduate from high school 
without intervention. 

However, the performance 
“Diplomas Now” demonstrated 
on various national trials in ur- 
ban school districts has instilled 
faith in the program. 

In an interview with the De- 
troit Public Schools (DPS) pub- 
lication he said, “We welcome 
this opportunity to bring Diplo- 
mas Now to Detroit’s schools. 
This is an exciting initiative that 

draws on the experience and re- 


a 


sources of three organizations to 
deliver the right interventions 
to the right students at the right 
time. We look forward to help- 
ing build Bow and Emerson into 
schools that enhance every stu- 
dent’s future.” 

According to a news brief re- 
leased by the DPS, “The program 
received funding from a $30 mil- 
lion grant awarded through The 
U.S. Department of Education’s 
Investing in Innovation Fund 
(i3). Out of more than 1,700 appli- 
cants, the program was given one 
of the i3’s highest ranking.” 

“Diplomas Now” allows for 
certain autonomy within each 
partner's role. City Year will be 
bringing in 10 members to the 
schools to provide training and 
after school tutoring. 

Communities and Schools will 
provide counseling and conflict 
resolution for students dealing 
with problems at home. While, Tal- 
ent Development/JHU will “spe- 
cialize in organizational and cur- 
ricular reforms and professional 
development to improve instruc- 
tion and provide academic coach- 
ing for teachers,” so says DPS. 

The University’s heavy in- 
volvement in the academic life of 
the two Detroit schools will cer- 
tainly be vital. 

The only question the “Diplo- 
mas Now” program poses is why 
the university is not engaging in 
a program in Baltimore public 
schools. — 

Though the question remains 
unresolved, freshman Amelie 
Nkodo said, “It seems really ran- 
dom to choose Detroit. There are 
terrible schools in Baltimore and 
D.C. They [The University] could 
really reach closer to home to be 
productive.” 


_ Detroit is one of the cities benefiting from the 
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new initiative by DPS and Hopkins. 
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Frequenters of this mosque are among the victims of newfound French xenophobia. 


Students abroad observe 
racism across the Atlantic 


Student talks about xenophobia in France 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins students who stud- 
| ied abroad in France came back 
| noting striking similarities be- 

tween the anti-immigration sen- 
| timents and legislation in the 
United States and in France. 

Paris study abroad students 
| had experiences not only of wine 
| tasting and French pop music but 
_ also of the increasing xenophobia 
| against immigrants, the Roma 
| population, Muslims, Jews and 

others. 

In July the French govern- 
| ment initiated a program to 

repatriate thousands of Roma- 
nian and Bulgarian Romani, 
| forcing at least 1,230 individu- 
| als to leave France. 
| Sarkozy has 
pointed to the ille- 
gal: Romani camps 
as sources of pros- 
titution, crime and 
exploitation and al- 
though the Romani 
have the right toen- ™ 
| ter France because 
| they are mem- 
ae of the Euro- i 
| pean Union, under f 
| French immigration 
| rules staying longer 


| 
| 
| 


| requires having 


| work permits and residency. 
| Angelica Buerkin, a senior 
who spent the past year in Paris, 
said that the majority of French 
people disapprove of the govern- 
ment’s new legislation. 
| “The French people are em- 
| barrassed about what Sarkozy is 
doing, paying the Roma to leave 
and there’s nothing stopping [the 
Roma] from coming back,” Buer- 
kin said. 
| “French people had just seen 
what had happened with [im- 
migration legislation in] Arizona 
and were critical of it and so peo- 
ple are really embarrassed about 
what Sarkozy is doing.” 

Buerkin also added that while 
the French do not agree with the 
policies they do not feel there is 
anything they can do. That being 
said Buerkin noted that in some 
ways the French are less tolerant 
of different ethnicities. 

“There’s more a pus h to- 
wards assimilation in France. 
There are fewer mixed couples 
and mixed groups of friends,” 
she said. 

Buerkin explained the intol- 
erance of the French people to- 
wards others besides the Roma 
as due to France’s devotion to 
secularity. “French people have 
most problems with anyone 
who’s really religious, it’s fanati- 
cism in general. The French are 
very proud of being a secular so- 
ciety,” she said. 

“It’s more the religious fervor 
not that people are Muslim or 
Jewish or anything,” she said. 

Sarah Grant, a senior who 
spent last spring semester in 
France, added that the subject 
of race is generally not spoken 
about. 

“In France it’s against the law 
to take polls on race so there’s no 
real conception of racial percent- 
ages,” Grant said. 

Emily King, a senior who 
also spent her spring semester in 
Paris, added that preserving an 
identity is extremely hard for Ar- 
abs and Muslims. 

“You have to be so committed to 
being French,” King said. “It’s sup- 
posed to make everyone equal.” 

In King’s opinion this empha- 
sis on being French is the largest 
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difference between racial treat- 
ment in the United States and in 
France. 

“Because America is such a 
melting pot we don’t have that 
identity problem that the French 
have, but people in America 
get upset and frustrated about 
economic factors and jobs,” she 
said. 

Grant also explained the ur- 
ban design of Paris as being 
problematic in physically segre- 
gating different racial and reli- 
gious peoples. 

“Paris is basically a giant 
circle and on the left side you 
have the very wealthy whereas 
the right side is where the im- 
migrant population lives,” she 
explained. 


COURTESY OF ANGELICA BUERKIN 
than three months A French professor voices his concern over French racism. 


According to Grant, unfortu- 
nately the buildings on the right 
side of Paris are affordable only 
to the very wealthy creating a 
large homeless problem as there 
are no houses to offer the poorer 
immigrants. 

King related a personal expe- 
rience in which she was exposed 
to French racism. “This really 
rich Caucasian guy warned us 
against ‘les beurs, a name for 
second generation Arabs in Paris 
because they’re really sketchy,” 
King said. 

She said that she was shocked, 
especially when he compared the 
Arab population and French sen- 
timents against them to Ameri- 
can feelings and treatment of Af- 
rican Americans. 

Grant had a story of intoler- 
ance from the immigrant side in 
which a student who was placed 
in the upper right part of Paris 
was targeted by Arab immi- 
grants. 

“She was running by a canal 
and a little Muslim girl pushed 
her into the canal. When she got 
out, the little Arab girl and a gang 
of Muslim guys on motorcycles 
circled her for about 20 minutes,” 
Grant said. 

She said that apparently 
none of the French bystanders 
to the scene offered the student 
any assistance either. The police 
later informed the student and 
her Program Advisor that she 
was probably assumed to be 
a rich Parisian elite and so the 
Muslims reacted against her. 

Lori Citti, the Study Abroad 
Programs Director at Hopkins, 
stated that Hopkins students 
have not mentioned any personal 
experiences regarding racism 
but that the study abroad office 
follows the developments in leg- 
islation and issue of xenophobia 
closely. 

“We will have a speaker from 
Paris in mid-October who will 
be talking about identity and 
anti-semitism in France, which 
has some interesting parallels 
to the current situation with the 
Roma, Muslims, and other mi- 
nority issues in France,” Citti 
wrote in an email to The News- 
etter. Tes PEs 
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By KATHERINE SIMEON 
For Zhe Vews-Letter 


The typical inspiration story 
of a star athlete goes a little 
thing like this. The under 
up against its toughe 
the score is tied; there are ten sec- 
onds on the clock; the underdog 
shoots, scores, and the crowd 
goes wild. 

With that in mind, imagine 
a small, 11-year-old girl, paddle 
in hand, preparing to play ping- 
pong. Head not even reaching 
the table, she fac n 
— a marine — 
her size. 


some- 
dog is 
st opponent; 


es a grown man 
about four times 


With the score tied, the two 
rapidly relay the ball back and 
forth across the table as the 
crowd watches with anticipation. 

_Finally, with a single sweep 
of a paddle, the ball zooms and a 
point is scored. The crowd roars, 
and the 11-year-old girl experi- 
ences her first taste of victory. 

Alicia Wei, a freshman at 
Johns Hopkins, has had this ex- 
hilarating experience earlier than 
most. 

Picking up ping-pong on a 
summer trip to China when she 
Was only nine years old, she con- 
tinued playing when she came 
back to her home in the United 
States, eventually going on to 
play at a national level. 

“It’s not like overnight I was a 
star,” said Wei. “I was small for 
my age — people [were] always 
impressed by my skill.” 

Wei started practicing at the 
San Gabriel Table Tennis Club, a 
private club an hour away from 
her home in Irvine, Calif. She 
would practice everyday, three 
hours a day, and five to eight 
hours a day on weekends. 

She then started going to local 
tournaments, which led to state 
and national competitions, and 
eventually resulted in earning a 
spot on the U.S. National Cadet 


Team. 

With many first place wins in 
Under-16 competitions under her 
belt, Wei competed at the annual 
U.S. Nationals competition in Las 
Vegas. 

After placing in the top four, 
Wei joined the U.S. National 
Team from 2005 to 2007. 

“My ‘secret-weapon’ is my 
backhand serve — [it has] a 
really fast top spin. The main 
trick is to catch [the opponent] 
by surprise,” revealed Wei, 
also noting that she is nation- 
ally renowned for this move at 


the ping-pong table. 

Competing, internationally 
led to more training, more travel, 
and a lot more commitment. 

Wei would join her three other 
teammates for rigorous three- 
week training sessions multiple 
times a year at facilities all over 
the United States and Canada. 

She described five-mile runs 
at 7 a.m. in the Texas heat, and 
three hours of practicing to per- 
fect every move, 

“IT remember my muscles were 
so sore | couldn’t move” recalled 
Wel. 

After playing ping-pong with 
other top players, the loser had 
to do extra laps at the end of the 
day. 

But all the practice was well 
worth it. Wei travelled with the 
U.S. National Team and would go 
from Canada to Brazil compet- 
ing with more than 15 different 
countries. 

In 2007, she and her teammate 
Olena Sowers won third place in 
women’s doubles at one of the in- 
ternational competitions. 

“(Ping-pong] is the num- 
ber one sport in many Asian 
countries. It’s one of the fast- 
est sports in the world,” said 
Wei, of the sport and its work 
regimen, “I met great people 
through [the National Team], 
I’m proud.” 

Most recently, she garnered a 
third place finish at U.S. Nation- 
als in 2009, maintaining her high 
level of skill. 

But lately, Wei has been focus- 
ing on her academics and tran- 
sitioning into college life. Very 
excited about joining the Hop- 
kins Community, Wei intends to 
be a pre-med student majoring 
in Neuroscience after being in- 
spired by talking to upperclass- 
men involved in the field and 
reading books such as Phantoms 
in the Brain by V.S. Ramachan- 
dran. 

The interesting stories she 
read captivated her and drew her 
to the subject. 

When asked why she chose 
Johns Hopkins, Wei commented, 
“T wanted to get away from Cali- 
fornia. [Coming here] symbolizes 
my freedom almost. I hear a lot of 
the East vs. West Coast competi- 
tion. I wanted to see it for myself. 
Baltimore has such a different 
culture. I'll learn to expand the 
way I think about society.” 

Wei is already filling her time 
with extracurricular activities. 

She is already part of Project 
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Ping-pong freshman, Wei. brings more to table than just a paddle 


Champion discusses competition, focus and road to success 
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Freshman Wei followed an intense training regimen during her time competing internationally, running with teammates in the mornings and practicing three hours a day 
She also developed her “secret weapon,” a fast top spin on her backhand serve that allows her to surprise opponents and traveled around the world competing 


HEALTH, the Eclectics Dance 
Group, and Best Buddies. She 
also plans to rush a sorority. 

With her Hopkins education, 
Wei is not exactly sure what she 
wants to do with her future, but 
is considering being a brain phy- 
sician or a neurosurgeon. 

Although she has a lot of 
hard work ahead of her, the val- 
ues instilled in her through her 
accomplished journey in ping- 
pong, will guide her along the 
Way. 


“There are a bunch of lessons I 


learned,” reflects Wei, “if you try 
hard and you have the right sup- 
port, it works out. I apply this to 
every aspect of my life.” 

Although Wei will not be play- 
ing ping-pong as competitively 
as she did before, she continues 
to play at a more recreational lev- 
el, at the Hopkins Table Tennis 
Club, and encourages everyone 
to join the fun. 

“Join the Table Tennis Club! 
It’s a lot of fun and you get good 
at beer pong!” joked Wei. 


In the September 9 issue on page Al in 
the article entitled, “Hopkins to charge 
students for CPS codes” the writer’s name 
was mispelled as Eric Reimer. It is actu- 
ally spelled Erich Reimer. 


In the September 16 issue on page Al, 
in the article entitled, “Engineering pro- 
fessor dies of natural causes” the article 
incorrectly stated that Frederick Jelinek 
was 67 at the time of his death. He was 


actually 77. 


Also in the September 16 issue on page B 
12 the photo labeled “Field hockey ready 
for centennial conference challengers” 
was incorrectly credited to Elaine Yu. The 
photo was actually taken by Carolyn Han. 


ee ee 


Th e News-Letter regrets these errors. : 
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Wei encourages other students to try the Table Tennis Club if they are looking for a fun hobby to round out their college experience. 


Life is calling. 


How far will 
you go? 


800.424.8580 


peacecorps.gov 


Contact Jessica Lampron 
at 


jlampron@peacecorps 
.gov 


for more information. 


Peace Corps at JHU 
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peace and understanding? 


Peace Corps is growing and has thousands of 
new volunteer jobs available for 2011! 
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Fall Career Fair 
O'Connor Recreation Center 
11:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 
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Levering Hall - Sherwood Room 
5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
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Prolessor shares love of mathematics, explains area of research 


Rekha Santhanam sits down to talk about algebraic topology and her hometown of Mumbai 


By JENNNIFER HUI 
For Zhe News-Letter 


Mathematics professor Rekha 
Santhanam began her love affair 
with math in high school and has 
since gone on to do extensive re- 
search in algebraic topology both 
here in the United States and in 
her native city of Mumbai. 

Here, Professor Santhanam 
takes a moment to explain her 
work in homotopy theory in lay- 
man’s terms, and 
light on the career possibilities of 
a potential mathematician. 

News-Letter (N-L): How did you 
get interested in mathematics? 

Rehka Santhanam (RS): I 
guess | got interested in math in 
high school. Basically, calculus 
was fun for me. 

And it turned out well, luck- 
ily, since I made this decision to 
major in math before | started 
my undergraduate degree. 

But I actually enjoyed the 
theoretical side of math too —- we 
learned a lot of analysis when we 
started off, and it was very dif- 
ferent from what we did in high 
school, but I found that was also 
very interesting for me, and it just 
took off from there. 

N-L: What specifically within 
the realm of mathematics are you 
interested in? 

RS: I work algebraic topology, 
in particular, homotopy theory. 
Sometimes people confuse to- 
pology with topography — both 
have something to do with 
shapes, but algebraic topology 
is the study of mathematical 


sheds some 


spaces, which have a notion of 
open sets, continuity, etc. You 
can think of spaces as circles, 
spheres, tori... but when study- 
ing topology, you don’t really 
care so much about the geom- 
etry of the spaces. 

The usual example that I give 
everyone is that you are only 
looking at things up to continu- 
ous transformations. For in- 
stance, if you have a disk, you can 
contract the disk radially until it 
becomes a single point. Whereas 
if you took my ring, there’s no 
way you can turn the ring into a 
point without breaking it. 

So in homotopy theory, which 
is the specific area of algebraic 
topology that I work in, the ring 
and the disc are two different 
things, whereas the disc and the 
point are the same thing. 

You're studying objects in 
terms of continuity — not caring 
about the geometry. 

The algebraic part comes in 
when you're trying to compare 
the two spaces. It’s very difficult 
to show geometrically when two 
things are the same. But what 
you can do is attach certain al- 
gebraic structures, for instance, 
homotopy groups, to the objects. 
If the attachments are different, 
then the objects have to be differ- 
ent, and vice versa. 

N-L: What were you doing be- 
fore coming to Johns Hopkins? 

RS: I got my doctorate degree 
at the University of Illinois at 
Urbana-Champaign. In math, ob- 
viously. I did my dissertation on 
homotopy theory. 
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Santhanam’s academic studies have ranged from algebraic topology to work in homotopy theory, which studies objects in relation to continuity, not geometry. 


Before that, | was in Mum- 
bai, India, where I received my 
undergraduate degrees and my 
master’s degree. 

N-L: So how did you find the 
move from Mumbai to the Unit- 
ed States? 

RS: I didn’t really think about 
how I would feel about moving to 
the States until I got here. Living 
in the States did take some adjust- 
ing because obviously India and 
the States are two very different 
countries. But there were a lot of 


a 


friends around, and ultimately I 
did really enjoy graduate school. 

I found that Urbana-Cham- 
paign was pretty good in the 
sense that it was a campus town. 
You get to meet a lot of different 
people from diverse cultures, so 
it was a nice mix. 

UIUC has a very academic cul- 
ture, so in that sense it was also 
very familiar. My father used 
to be a professor, and I grew up 
living on a university campus in 
India, so I was very used to that 
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The skyline of Mumbai, India is shown above. Santhanam, whose love of math began in high school, hopes to return to her native Mumbai sometime to teach. 


Arrest (malicious 


destruction of property) 


SECURELY ALERTS 


Wyman Park Dell, Unit Blk. Art Museum Drive 


sepicmiber 18, 310 AM 
A campus officer and off-duty B 


altimore Police officers working for JHU observed two 


non-affiliated males throwing pieces of cement blocks at two city light poles, breaking 
the glass globes. The two suspects were stopped, identified and given criminal cita- 


tions for malicious destruction of property. 
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kind of lifestyle. That made the 
transition much easier. 

N-L: Academically speaking, 
what are your plans for the future? 
Are you continuing to do research 
here in addition to teaching? 

RS: I do enjoy teaching; it’s a 
good part of what I want to do 
here. But I am still doing research. 
I'm not a permanent faculty mem- 
ber here, and my plan is to move 
back to India in the future and get 
a tenured position there. 

Long-term, I would like to stay 
in research and do more work 
with homotopy theory. 

N-L: Any last words of wis- 
dom for wannabe math students? 

RS: I guess math is one of 
those subjects that you know 
very quickly if you like it or not. 
And if you know that you like it, 
it’s not very difficult to pursue. 
There are a lot of options after 


The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity 2009 Annual Security report 
of crime statistics and security 
policies, to be published by Oc- 
tober 1, 2010, is now available on 
the University’s website: http:// 
www, jhu.edu/~security. 

In keeping with the mandates 
of the Jeanne Clery Disclosure 
of Campus Security Policy and 
Campus Crime Statistics Act, 
the University’s annual report 
contains statistical compilations 
of reported crimes that occurred 
on campus, in certain off-campus 
buildings owned or controlled 
by the University, and on public 
property within or immediately 
adjacent to and accessible from 
the campus for the three most re- 
cent calendar years. 


_ School of Advanced 


you get a Ph.D. Nowadays, it’s 
not as if a Ph.D in mathematics 
means that you have to be an 
academician, which is a com- 
mon misconception. Industries 
such as finance and information 
technology also have avenues for 
mathematicians. 

Or you can be like Charlie 
Eppes in NUMBS3RS. 

So you can also be very glam- 
orous. It definitely is a good ca- 
reer, but only if you genuinely 
enjoy it. Otherwise it can get very 
frustrating. You have to be care- 
ful not to confuse aptitude with 
interest because the two are very 
different things. Aptitude is al- 
ways relative, and doesn’t neces- 
sarily remain constant — interest 
does. If you are genuinely inter- 
ested in math, then chances are 
you'll stick with it, and you will 
do well. 


Security urges Hopkins to” 
read annual report 


Also included are campus se- 
curity policies including those 
related to missing student noti- 
fications, alcohol and drug use, 
sexual assault, crime prevention, 
and the reporting of crimes (pub- 
lication date set by federal regu- 
lation). 

A printed copy of the annual 
crime report may be obtained 
from the security directors of 
Johns Hopkins. 

Homewood Campys 410-51, 
all Johns Hopkins faculty, staff 
and students are encouraged to 
read and print out the report at 
http://www.jhu.edu/~security 
and report all criminal incidents 
promptly to your respective se- 


. curity department or other secu- 


rity authority. 
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Representatives of UNITE HERE Local 7 


ARAMARK, From Al 
system used by Aramark to de- 
termine employee contribution 
to the benefits package. 

“People that started after 1994 
are paying a higher price than peo- 
ple that started before 1994 and it’s 
unfair,” Leon-Lierman explained. 

“Let people pay equally for 
equal benefits,” Leon-Lierman 
said. 

Despite the intensity of the is- 
sues, the elec- 
tion itself was 
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Aramark and the NLRB oversaw the election 


Elections allow union 
to locus on contract 


ed],” Leon-Lierman said, seeking | 


to explain the rationale behind 
Wokers United’s decision to with- 
draw from the election entirely.. 

“That pressure is what made 
[Aramark] and [Workers United] 
finally give in.” 

Although an important step, 
the election was just another step 
in resolving the Aramark em- 
ployees concerns. 

Now UNITE HERE Local 7 

must begin ne- 


not nearly as 79 . contract with | 
contested. We're back in the Aramark. 

Going into ring. Now we just Despite the 
the election, e. struggle and 
Marie Wilson gotta box. anxiety of 
professed that = contract nego- 
all the work- TRENT tiation, some 


ers “wanted to 
choose [UNITE 
HERE Local 
Ta 

Seog Cty 
looked out for us,” said Sarah 
Robinson, an Aramark employee, 
as to her reason why she chase to 
vote for UNITE HERE Localk7. 

* The reduced contention’ was 
also aided by the decision of the 
opposing union to withdraw 
from the election the week pre- 
ceding the election. 

“They realized the workers 
wanted UNITE HERE Local 7 and 
they dropped out. Because of all 
the pressure the workers and the 
students put on them. Petitions, 
marches, delegations — both to 
[Aramark] and to [Workers Unit- 


LEON-LIERMAN, UNION 


employees, 


such as Gladys | 


ORGANIZER 


Burrell, finan- | 
cial secretary 
for UNITE 


HERE Local 7, 
some optimism. 
“Now that we have a union | 


have expressed 


feel that some of our struggle is | 


‘over because wheh you have péo+ 
ple backing you and helping you, 
the battle isn’t going to be as hard 
as it was before. 

“We have the union. We have 
a little bit more say-so,” said 
Burrell. “Now that we can move 
forward, we can get everything 
we want.” 

As Leon-Lierman said, “We’re 
back in the ring. Now we just 
gotta box.” 


gotiating a new | 
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SGA seeks 


to plan tor new budgetary year 


SGA juggling issues of freshman elections, appointing the judiciary committee, funding and free transportation services 


SGA, From Al 
matter discussed was the SGA‘s 
financial situation 

Sophomore and treasurer of 
SGA Wyatt Larkin said that there 
was some uncertainty about how 
much money SGA has for its use 
this year. 

Without having a lucid im- 
pression of SGA’s funds, Larkin 
said, it would be rather com- 
plex, even impossible, to prop- 
erly distribute the money to the 
school’s various clubs and ac- 
tivities. 

Also, the SGA would be un- 
able to approve of the budgets 
of various traditional Hopkins 
events such as Beer Garden and 
HOPtoberfest, which will be 
discussed at next week’s meet- 
ing. 

Faced with such problems 
arising from uncertainty about 
this year’s budget, Larkin said 
he was determined to talk to 
the administration and find 
out. 

The SGA‘s monetary situation 
| will also be essential in deter- 

mining the fate of upcoming pro- 
grams for the year. 

Having diverted funds for the 
upcoming Lupe Fiasco concert 
on October Ist, the SGA now has 
that much less to spend for the 
rest of the year. 

One University service that 
might suffer as a result is the free 
bus rides to Fells Point in down- 
town Baltimore over Halloween 
weekend, which is something 

| SGA has traditionally been re- 
sponsible for funding in previous 
years. 

Another topic that was 
brought up was that of whether 
to charge for transportation to 
the Hopkins-tailored premier of 
the upcoming movie about the 
origins of Facebook, “The Social 
Network.” 

After the Homewood campus 
was used as the filming site for 
“The Social Network,” to repre- 
sent Harvard, the film studio has 


portunity to receive a number of 
free tickets for a private screen- 
ing of the film prior to its nation- 
wide release. 

The SGA initially wanted to 
sell those tickets to students in 
order to provide for transporta- 
tion to the event, but it has been 
| met with opposition from the 
| film studio which has asserted 
' that Hopkins should not profit 


_ presented the school with the op- fF 


FILE PHOTO 
SGA discussed proposals to deal with potential budgetary shortcomings this year without affecting services they normally provide. 


A number of resolutions were 
proposed in response to the is- 
sue. 

One member suggested that 
students find their own rides to 
the theater (which is located at 
Landmark Harbor East), but de- 
cided that only a limited number 
of Hopkins students would be 
willing both to pay for and ride 
public transportation in Balti- 
more. 

Another alternative would 
be to work around the system 

and give out the tickets on a 
first come-first serve basis in 
front of the Mattin Center and 
sell seats for the bus for five 
dollars each. 
Fe SGA is going to finalize the 
ticket deal and transportation is- 
sues within the next two days. 

Much of this decision, as dis- 
cussed, could be determined by 
further knowledge of the bud- 
get. 
While SGA has a number of 
proposals for this year, most of 
these plans cannot be properly 
executed just yet without a de- 

FILEPHOTO _ finitive calculation of SGA’s bud- 
Members are also trying to fill an empty place on the group’s judiciary board. get... 


from the opportunity. 

If the SGA decides to pro- 
vide transportation for free, 
the problem is that there pos- 


sibly would not be enough 
money in the budget to offer 
free bus-rides to Fells Point 
for Halloween. 


University sustainability initiative encounters roadblocks with proposed projects 


SHIP, From Al 
Café reusable was denied on the 
grounds that it would violate the 
health codes, despite the fact that 
other schools have implemented 
similar programs. 

SHIP once ran into problems 
when it tried to establish recy- 
cling bins that clashed with the 
19th century Georgian red-brick 
aesthetic of the Homewood cam- 
pus. 
Another frustrated project is 
intended to address energy us- 
age in the cold rooms in Mudd, 
where researchers store chemi- 
cals and perform temperature- 
sensitive experiments. These 


rooms require a water flow of 
one to three gallons per minute; 


which adds up to 30 million gal- 
lons and $170,000 of water a year. 
The project proposes a closed 
loop with heat exchangers so that 
the water could. be continuously 
recycled. However, SHIP has had 
difficulty getting a professional 
engineer to give the project a 
stamp of approval. 

Hopkins faces unique envi- 


ronmental challenges simply 
from being a large research uni- 
versity. 


“Each school is dealt a differ- 
ent hand of cards that they have 
to deal with,” Murphy said. 

For Hopkins, this means hav- 
ing to meet the energy demands 
of many research laboratories as 
well as coordinating sustainabil- 
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ity efforts over several disparate 
campuses. 

Leana Houser, Sustainabil- 
ity Coordinator for the univer- 
sity, describes in an email to The 
News-Letter how Hopkins is over- 
coming these challenges. 

“Fortunately,” she writes, “we 
have been able to bridge Johns 
Hopkins’ many campuses and 
divisions by building relation- 
ships with champions within 
each division and developing a 
shared vision of sustainability. 
The Johns Hopkins Sustainabil- 
ity Committee is a great example 
of this effort and has led to a uni- 
versity-wide greenhouse gas in- 
ventory, the Implementation Plan 
for Advancing Sustainability and 
Climate Stewardship and a soon 
to be published Sustainability 
Report which will document the 
successes of one Johns Hopkins 
rather than individual campuses 
and divisions as we have tradi- 
tionally seen.” 

The success of other projects 
depends on the behavior of the 
students and faculty. There is a 
strong base of student groups in- 
volved in environmental action, 
but the majority of students re- 
main unaware of the university’s 
efforts. 

Of ten people approached at 
the MSE library, only one had 
heard of the Hopkins Sustain- 
ability Initiative, which is an 
umbrella term used by the Sus- 
tainability Office and student en- 
vironmental groups to describe 
the university’s efforts. towards 
becoming greener. 

However, there is reason to 
be proud of the students and the 
administration for the many suc- 


cesses of their work towards sus- . 


tainability. 
As Houser notes, “It was the 
students who rallied for a com- 


mitment by JHU to reducing 
our greenhouse gas emissions in 
2007, which led to the creation of 
the President's Task Force on Cli- 
mate Change.” 

Just this past March, the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force released the 
Implementation plan for Advanc- 
ing Sustainability and Climate 
Stewardship, which focuses on a 
15 year plan to cut carbon dioxide 
emissions in half. It was also stu- 
dents, aided by the Office of Sus- 
tainability, who initiated SHIP. 

Another successful project 
involves the instillation of a con- | VTNINK GREER | 
trol system on the fume hoods | ' a | ¥ 
in the New Chemistry Building. 
Whereas the fume hoods cur- 
rently use hundreds of thousands 
of dollars of electricity each year, 
the new system will reduce the 
energy expenditure of the hoods 
by rewarding users for keeping 
the hoods down. 

Murphy explains that al- 
though the administration was 
initially reluctant to commit 
$70,000 to a project that was 


"Plastic Only 
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Recycling bins around campus remind students to make sustainable choices every day. 


contingent on user behavior, 
the project was successfully ap- 
proved. 

“I think there’s a lot of worry 
that if you try to force some new 
technology or new manner of be- 
havior onto people, that they’re not 
going to respond in kind, and it'll 
be a disaster,” explains Murphy, 
“but [the researchers and gradu- 
ate students] were actually pretty 
receptive” to the new system. 

Despite the obstacles, student 
leaders and administrators alike 
are optimistic about the future. 

Murphy has high hopes for 
this year’s Green Idea Genera- 
tor event, which will occur at the 
end of Green Week in October. 
The Green Idea Generator allows 


students to develop and present. 


ways to make a tangible impact 


on campus sustainability. _ 

One year it lead to an initiative 
to install a boiler in the Wyman 
Park Building that would use 
vegetable waste from campus 
kitchens. Murphy anticipates a 
greater showing of people this 
year and hopes especially that 
the younger classes will show as 
much enthusiasm as they have in 
the past 

New this year will be the “Ev- 
ery Job is a Green Job” campaign, 
which encourages faculty and staff 
to incorporate sustainability into 
their everyday working routines. 

“We believe it isn’t what you 
do but how you do your job that 


makes it green,’ Houser said. “The » 


simplicity of this message makes 
its success very promising.” 

The next step for the univer- 
sity is to incorporate its vision of 


sustainability into every action it 
takes, in Gawlik’s words “to make 
an effort to have this intertwined 
into what Hopkins already does.” 

For example, if a building is re- 
modeled, green dual-flush toilets 
should automatically be part of 
the plan. As an institution with a 
strong presence in Baltimore and 
the country as a whole, Hopkins 


‘has the potential and the respon- 


sibility to meaningfully influ- 
ence environmental policy. 

Murphy sees the administra- 
tion putting more and more con- 
fidence in the students, especial- 
ly as SHIP aims for increasingly 
larger projects. 

“They realize we're _ not 
bullsh**ting them,” he says, 
“Once we got those toilets in, 
they were like, ‘these kids are ac- 
tually going to do stuff.” 
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did you know... 


9) Wehave gone Trayless 
oy ae ee 
me * Saving energy, thousancls of gallons of Water and 


thousands of pounds of unnecessary food waste. 


: We serve 
vegetables & fruits 


in season. 


7K pRoviding fresher products and using less fossil 
fuels to transport your fruits and veggies. 


We offer 
reusable bags at the 
Charles Street Market. 


* Buy a vag [they’Re cheap] and use it again and agair 


That we support 
se Campus Kitchens. 


* oue extra food helps those less fortunate in Baltimore Cit 


Were always open to 
new suggestions. 


% Email dining@hd.jhu.edu with your ideas. 


ju dining...responsibly —. 


At JHU Dining we velieve in operating our program Responsivly. 
To us, that taanslates into a wide variety of initiatives, all with 
the goal of doing ou@ part for a vetter world. 


DEPARTMEN: 
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Florida professor 
fired after remark 


The University 


of Florida 
chose to tre 


a protessor from 
their Department of Food and 
Resource Economics after he 
made an inappropriate remark. 
The professor, Timothy Taylor, 
claimed that Latin American 
women dress more provocative- 
ly than women from the United 
States. The chair of Taylor’s de- 
partment wrote ina letter ot ter- 
mination that Taylor had already 
been suspended twice in the past 
and had been warned that a re- 
peat incident would lead to his 
firing. Taylor is challeriging his 
dismissal, claiming that the Uni- 
versity of Florida is restricting 
academic freedom . 


Former debate 
members sue 
Oklahoma school 


[welve employees and former 
students are suing the Univer- 
sity of Central Oklahoma and 
the coach of the school’s debate 
team. The plaintiffs allege that 
the coach pressured them to Ppar- 
ty during trips, that he attempt- 
ed to convince a freshman mem- 
ber of the debate team to have 
sex with him, and that two assis- 
tant debate team coaches were 
fired after complaints were sent 
to a dean about the coach’s be- 
havior. The coach, Eric Marlow, 
is also alleged to have smoked 
marijuana in the debate room. 


Minnesota Dean 
cancels premier of 
documentary 


Karen Himle, the Vice Presi- 
dent for University Relations. at 
the University of Minnesota, or- 
dered the cancelation of the pre- 
mier of Troubled Waters on Octo- 


ber 3. The film is a documentary ~ 


about pollution of the Mississippi 
River by sources such as includ- 
ing farm chemicals. The univer- 
sity’s Bell Museum of Natural 
History had contracted to have 
the film created. The director of 
the school’s news-service told The 
Star Tribune, a Minnesota news- 
paper, that the premiere was de- 
layed “for proper scientific and 
institutional review.” A sustain- 
able agriculture advocacy group, 
Land Stewardship’ Project, ex- 
pressed dismay that the school’s 
public relations office was mak- 
ing decisions like this. 


Lawrence 
Summers Leaves 
the White House 

for Harvard 


Lawrence H. Summers, who 
served as director of the Na- 
tional Economic Council and 
played a leading role in Presi- 
dent Obama's economic poli- 
cies for the past two years, is 
returning to teach at Harvard 
University. Summers will be 


teaching and writing about 
economics, particularly the 
fundamentals of job creation 
and integrating developing 
countries into the global sys- 
tem. Summers who was one of 
the youngest professors to ever 
win tenure at Harvard, served 
as the university's president. 
In 2006, though, Summers was 
forced to leave after making 
controversial statements re- 
garding women's innate abili- 
ties in the sciences. 


Westwood Col- 
lege in Serious 
Trouble 


Westwood College, which is 
‘already in peril of losing its state 
licenses for its three Texas cam- 
puses due to recruiting abuses 
-— such as recruiters giving fake 
students misleading information 
about programs’ costs and grad- 
uation rates — has been ordered 


to stop enrolling students in its 
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COURTESY OF WWWINSIDEFLORIDA.COM 
The Universty of Florida, which just fired Timothy Taylor, is the site of recent controversy. 


online courses in Wisconsin. The 
institution is to stop enrolling 
students or will face fines of up 
to $500 per day. According to the 
Wisconsin Center for Inve tiga- 
tive Journalism, Westwood was 
providing online classes that 
had not yet been approved by the 
Wisconsin Educational Approval 
Board. 


St. Olaf centralizes 
undergraduate 
research 


\t St. Olaf University, a campus- 
wide initiative to consolidate un- 
dergraduate research has resulted 
in the Collaborative Undergradu- 
ate Research and Inquiry (CUR). 
This project aims to centralize 
research in all disciplines, from 
English to Mathematics. The uni- 
versity hopes to stress the impor- 
tance of collaboration. 


Northwestern 
community goes 
green with hybrid 

bus purchases 


On Tuesday, the Oshkosh 
Transit System brought four new 
hybrid buses with an off-green 
coloring. Because of the new hy- 
brid buses, the fuel consump- 
tion for the city will decrease by 
20 percent, thus decreasing the 
air pollution. The buses are be- 
ing welcomed with open arms; 
the comfortable seating arrange- 
ments and lack of diesel-smell 
brings even more to the green 

oors. What is even better for 
the city of Oshkosh is that the 
buses cost nothing for the city. 
The American recovery and Re- 
investment Act granted the city 
$2.1 million for the buses. 


USC urges swine 
flu vaccination 


Since the swine flu scare last 
year there has been worry on 
how this season will affect ev- 
eryone. The flu has always been 
a subject that has never been 
taken lightly. It is highly recom- 
mended that anyone six months 
or older should get the vaccine, 
with special attention paid to 
anyone with a weakened im- 
mune system. The old mantra 
has been told for ages, “if you 
feel sick, don’t go to school” and 
“cover your mouth when you 
cough or sneeze.” Such measures 
are becoming increasingly inef- 
ficient and obsolete, especially 
considering the ever-mutating 
nature of the influenza virus. 


Gerogetown study 
shows anti-Muslim 
sentiment stil 
- strong in society 


Ever since September 11th, 
American Muslims have been 
put on the serving dish and ex- 


amined. In a recent Washington 
Post news poll, 49 percent of 
Americans still harbor a critical 
view of Muslims in America. 26 
percent have feelings of preju- 
dice against Muslims. It is said 
that the only way to reconcile 
these harsh feelings is to prompt 
discussion, although that is eas- 
ier said than done. The article, 
however, argues that through 
talking bridges may be mended, | 


the damage may not be com- 
pletely fixed. Nevertheless, even 
attempting would be one step 
closer than doing nothing. 


Michigan students 
try to strengthen © 
ties to the city 
council in light of 
furniature ban 
After the Ann Arbor City 
Council placed a ban on unhu- 
polstered seats on proches, the 


University of Michigan has de- 
cided to try to strengthen ties 


with the community. The ensu- | 47" 
| United States. 


ing debate was fueled by the 
death of an Eastern Michigan 
University student during a 
house fire the year before. The 
debate is ongoing and both sides 
have thus far not given in. 


Creating art from 
within: A profile of 
the Prison Creative 

Arts Project 


University of Michigan’s Pris- 
on Creative Arts Project (PCAP), 
which pairs up students with 
prisoners as well as those in ju- 
venile facilities and Detroit high 
schools, examines the impact the 
project has made through an in- 
terview with convict Fernando 
Delezica. 8 years into his prison 
sentence Delezica found an es- 
cape from the confines of his pris- 
on cell in an art class provided by 
the university. Founder Professor 
William Buzz Alexander points 
to cases like Delezica’s as encour- 
agement to keep the program. “It 
runs us ragged. We work very 
hard. You have to do it, because of 
what it’s about,” Buzz said. 


Maryland 
colleges to meet 
with police to 
discuss security 


The aftermath of the shoot- 
ing at Hopkins Hospital has led 
Morgan State University, Loyola 
University, University of Mary- 
and and Coppin State University 
officials to decide to hold a con- 
ference with Baltimore City po- 
lice to discuss potential security 
issues and how to respond ap- 
propriately. | 

Their main goal is to try to en- 
hance cooperation and commu- 
nication between the universities 
and police. 


—College briefs by Rian Dawson 
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Computer science 
building renamed 
Hackerman Hall 


he Science 
and Engineering, Building, locat- 
ed on the Decker Quad, has re- 


Computational 


cently been renamed Hackerman 
Hall, in honor of alumnus Wil- 
lard Hackerman. Hackerman, 
president and chief executive of- 
ficer of Baltimore-based Whiting- 
furner Contracting Co., has been 
instrumental in establishing 
various scholarships, sponsor- 
ing faculty chairs, and funding 
research centers at Hopkins. The 
rededication ceremony was held 
last week. 


SAIS mourns death 
of student 


A memorial service was held 
on Friday at St. Matthew’s Ca- 
thedral in Washington, D.C. in 
honor of Julia Bachleitner, a SAIS 
student who died Tuesday from a 


| car accident. She had been struck 


by a car while waiting to cross 
a street in the Adams Morgan 
neighborhood in Washington, 
D.C. According to the Washing- 
ton Post, police said that the driv- 
er was drunk at the time of the 
incident. She is survived by her 
parents, her twin sister, and her 
boyfriend. She was 26. 


Local philanthro- 
pist donates to 
_ Kennedy Center 


donated $10 million to the Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing’ 
Arts. Baltimore born, Rubenstein 
wishes to spread music and the 
arts to classrooms all over the 
The ten million 
will be spread in a five-year plan. 
Five million will be given to the 
symphony; $2.5 million to cultur- 
al programs held at the institute; 
$1.5 million to spread the arts to 


_ classrooms all over America; the 


last one million will be given to 
support major events at the cen- 
ter. 

Rubenstein is a well-known 
philanthropist; in the past he has 
given the Kennedy center $3.5 
million and an additional $5 mil- 
lion to the Johns Hopkins Chil- 
dren’s center. 


White supremecist 
flanlly sentenced 
in beating case 


Last year, Clavin E. Lock 
ner was accused of beating a 
seventy-seven year old black 
man, James Privott. Wednesday 
Lockner pleaded guilty to the 
charges and accepted a thirty- 
one year prison term. During the 
attack Privott Ysuffered the loss 
of two teeth in the attack and a 
fractured eye socket from being 
bludgeoned by a baseball bat. 

Lockner has had a colorful 
history, including molesting a 
young girl and raping a woman. 
Lockner, 29, was not the only 
participant. The other members 
include Zachary Watson, 18, and 
Emmanuel Miller, 16. ; 


Local roads crack 
top 10- list of 
worst in nation 


$603 per year: that is what it 
costs Baltimore drivers to direct 
themselves around the neglected 
urban streets of Baltimore. Al- 
most 50 percent of the roads need 
work or are in an unpleasant 
condition. During 2008-2009, the 


highway fund for Baltimore lost — 


$2.1 billion that would go to fill- 
ing up those pesky potholes. Bal- 
timore roads have been ranked 
number 10, losing to San Jose, 
California for the coveted num- 


Peabody 
celebrates 
birthday of Arthur 
Friedheim Library 


The Arthur Friedheim  Li- 
brary at Peabody is planning to 
celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of its founding by holding an 
open house at 2 p.m. on Satur- 
day, September 25 

Che facility was built with a 
$2-million gift from Eric Fried 
heim, after whose father the li- 
brary is named 

The library currently holds 
approximately 30,000 
65,000 scores and 25,000 sound 


books, 


recordings. 

Its “20th birthday” will con- 
sist of remarks by Peabody In- 
stitute Director Jeffrey Sharkey 
and new head librarian Jennifer 
Ottervik. A birthday cake will 
also be presented. 


Project MUSE goes 
to e-books 


Project MUSE, an online col- 
lection of academic journals or- 
ganized by the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, has announced 
a program that would see the 
expansion of its content onto e- 
books. The content that will be 
available for reading on e-books 
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ber one spot. 

It is assumed that the roads 
usually last for 12 to 15 years, 
yet the ever-changing factor of 
Maryland weather was not con- 
sidered. As a result, the roads be- 
come harder to drive on. 


Robbery at mall 
subject to further 
investigation 


there was another robs 
bery Sunday at the Baltimore 
Mondawmin Mall. The robbers 
made off with $100,000 from 
Elite Gold and Diamond. To 
fight off the constant string of 
robberies, the discount retailer, 
Target, gave $300,000 to beef 
up security. They purchased 
cell-phone tracking devices and 
portable police posts. From 2007 


will included titles published 
by the JHU Press as well as an 
increasing, number of other pub- 
lishers, such as Baylor Univer- 
sity Press, Brookings Institu- 
tion Press, ELT Press, Indiana 
University Press, Kent Univer- 
sity Press, Penn State University 
Press, Purdue University Press 
and the University of Illinois 
Press. 

Having begun in 1995, Project 
MUSE currently publishes more 
than 450 journals online. 


Researcher to 
discuss invisibility 
cloak project 


Sir John Pendry of Impe- 
rial College London will talk 
about the feasibility of invisibil- 
ity cloaks at 3 p.m. on Thursday, 
September 23 in the Bloomberg 
Center’s Shafler Auditorium. 

Pendry’s focus of study lies 
in the creation of special mate- 
rials, called “metamaterials,” 
that would distort the paths of 
electromagnetic radiations so 
that observers would see right 
through them. 

Pendry’s presentation will be 
offered as the inaugural Robert 
Resnick Lecture, the first in a se- 
ries of lectures named in honor 
of an alumnus who was also a 
respected physics educator. 


—Hopkins Briefs by Wang Jae 
Rhee 


to 2009, there have been 10 rob- 
beries; Mondawmin mall hopes 
that the added security wil help 
diminish the crime rate around 
the mall. 


Bi _mtm City set to move 


ME to new 
forensics center 


Maryland opened a new fo- 
rensics center yesterday at the 
corner of West Baltimore and 
Poppleton Street. 

The new facility fills an entire 
city block and six floors. 

It will triple the floorspace avail- 
able to law enforcement forces. 

It is expected that the space 
will be ready for its first autop- 
sies in mid-October. 


—City briefs by Giselle Chang 


A string of robberies has recently plagued the Baltimore Mondawmin Mall. 
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COURTESY OF DANIEL POMERANTZ 
A group of police and SWAT members gather near the shooting sight to formulate a plan of action to resolve the situation. 


Hospital shooting shocks students 


HOSPITAL, From Al 
weapon into the state of Mary- 
land. Previous to the shooting, 
his only brushes with the law 
had been minor traffic offenses. 

Guglielmi expressed satisfac- 
tion at the response of the Balti- 
more City police and FBI. 

“It was like clockwork,” he 
said. “I would give the police an 
A. We practice for this kind of sit- 
uation all the time, mass evacua- 
tions and such.” 

“Hopkins is tremendously se- 
cure and the relationship with the 
Baltimore Police is unmatched,” 
he added. Guglielmi also pointed 
to the hospital's overall organiza- 
tion as being extremely useful 
during the situation. 

“For example, simply having 
the staff wearing id’s around 
their necks letting police know 
where they could and should be 

was helpful to containing the 
scene at the time,” he explained. 

Guglielmi acknowledged, 
however, that the police de- 
partment is critical of their re- 
sponse and always looking into 
improvements that could be 


COURTESY OF DANIEL POMERANTZ 
SWAT team members gather under one of the hospital's windows. 


made. Beth Simpkins, the News 
Media Services Coordinator for 
Johns Hopkins Medicine simi- 
larly agreed that the hospital 
has also been critically assess- 
ing its security in light of the 
recent event. 

“We are reviewing our secu- 
rity protocols, as we would after 
any such major event, to deter- 
mine if there is any opportunity 
to improve them,” Simpkins 
wrote in an email to the News- 
Letter. 

“We train for these unfortu- 
nate events and have plans and 
protocols in place for virtually 
every disaster scenario you can 
envision: from Ebola fever out- 


of the 8th floor of the Nelson 
building. 
And within hours of the inci- 


dent the hospital was again oper- 
ating at full speed. 

Recent Hopkins graduate 
Alisha Tuteja, who works in the 
department of neurology at the 
Hospital described the situation 
at the time of the shooting. 

“All the buildings are inter- 
connected by bridges and walk- 
ways,” she explained. “So we 
were separated from the main 
building . . . we were told to 
shut down the doors and keep 
away from windows because for 
a while no one knew where he 
ran.” 

She added that “rumors were 
flying around.” The eighth floor, 
where Pardus was located, is also 
the level of the pregnancy and la- 
bor ward. 

“He was also near the psych 
ward or something . . . we heard 
something about the psych ward, 
so nobody knew what was going 
on,” she said. 

While Tuteja could not see 
the police operations from her 
location, she 
said that all 
the Hospital 
employees she 
talked to said 
the area was 
very secure. 

“From what 


we were’ told 
security was 
really tight. 


They were re- 
ally on top of 
it,’ she said. 


While the 
efficiency of 
the Baltimore 
Police and 
hospital in re- 
sponding to 
the incidence 


has not been 
disputed, crisis management and 
threat assessment expert Larry 
Barton pointed out that hospi- 
tals need to constantly be on the 
watch for such occurrences and 
constantly hone their security 
protocols. 

According to Barton hospitals 
are already locations of numer- 
ous violent incidents even with- 
out an outside perpetrator. 

“Common threats in the medi- 
cal profession would be worker 
on worker conflict,” Barton said. 
Anyone at any workplace with 
an opinion different from that of 
another worker could engage in a 
confrontation. 

Barton also called emergency 


breaks, to flooding, rooms vol- 
to a terrorist attack.” : atile places 

“These plans — Hopkins is where 
and our staff, es- family 
pecially security tremendously secure stress can 
— responded ex- : : et . out 
actly Shey should and the r elationship ef con- 
have,” Simpkins with the Baltimore trol when 
wrote. The official. Ae husbands 
statement issued Police is unmatched and wives 
by the hospital on her's blame 
Friday stated that at CE eae each other 
no time during the for their 
incident or its af- child end- 


termath were any hospital op- 
erations compromised outside 


The shooting happened on the Johns Hopkins Medical Campus in East Baltimore. The buildin 


> 


ing up in an emergency room. 
“Child abductions are always of 


great concern to pediatricians,” 
Barton said. 

“Robberies are not surpris- 
ing either. Hospitals are a source 
of tremendous opportunity for 


for those breaking into pharma- 
cies,” he said. 

In just this past year there 
have been seven medical centers 


that have experienced violent oc- | 


currences. 

“About one month ago at the 
Park West Medical Center down 
in Knoxville there was a guy who 
shot and killed a woman and 


plained. 
He acknowledged that it is 


too early to say there is a trend | the level of technol- 


in hospital violence but Barton 


also noted that more and more | 
facilities are asking for his help | 


in training programs and threat 
assessment. 

Barton speculated that the 
source of the increasing violence 
lies in declining economic condi- 
tions. 

“We have eroding econo- 
mies. For anyone at risk for 
mental or physical illness the 


fact that they have less money | 
makes their life more miser- | 


able and second because of 
the eroding economy you have 
people who are unable to buy 
their medication so you have 
more people at risk walking the 
streets and walking the hospital 
ward,” Barton said. 


He added that overall the num- | 


ber of people suffering from men- 
tal illness is increasing as the num- 
ber of centers helping them has 
been reduced due to budget cuts. 


For Hopkins Hospital, in par- | 
recommended | 


ticular, Barton 
revisiting notification protocol. 
“Once they knew they had a 
problem they sent an email to the 
staff,” Barton said. 

“Typically when you have a 
hostage situation, email doesn’t 
cut it. You need to be able to send 
a text or phone call,” he said. 

He suggested Hopkins hos- 


pital implement a threat assess- | 


ment team and think about how 
they could maximize technology. 

“If something happened on 
a college campus you would 
receive a text message. We've 
learned from Virginia Tech, 
we've learned from Columbine. 
We need to expect that from our 
employers,” Barton said. 

Barton also questioned wheth- 
er or not Pardus had a known 
grievance with the medical care. 

“If indeed the medical staff 
aware that this was an angry 
volatile visitor, who maybe had 
made demands or written let- 
ters, and they didn’t take any 
actions then I think Hopkins is 
going to have some serious li- 
ability,” he said. 

While some of the exact de- 
tails of the shooting as well 
as details regarding Hopkins 
Hospital’s security are still un- 
known, some good news has 
been secured. Simpkins in- 
formed The News-Letter in an 
email that the doctor shot dur- 
ing the incident is now in good 
condition. 


COURTESY OF WWWOHIO66.COM 


| two 
those of substance abuse issues, | 


| graduate 


| installation of these 
wounded two others,” Barton ex- | MediaSite 
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Audio technology ignored by most 


Though easy to use, podcasting not popular amongst faculty 


PODCASTING, From 
Al 

The Information 
Technology — depart- 
ment is also working 
on another new ser- 
MediaSite, that 
can record audio, vid- 
eo, and 


vice, 


powerpoint 
media and uploads it 
to a central server. 
This new _ technol- 
ogy has been on cam- 
pus for about a year. 
There are currently 
a number of portable 
systems available on a 
first-come-first-serve 
basis, and in mid to 
late October the Uni- 
versity can expect 
more of these 
systems to be set up 
in Gilman Hall. This 
service has been a 
success at other uni- 
versities, most no- 
tably many of the 
programs 
at the University of 
Maryland. 

In addition to the 


devices, 
the University is 
constantly updating 


ogy available in class- 
rooms to make certain 
that taking advantage 
of these services is as 
easy as possible. 

Podcasting _ser- 
vices were imple- 
mented throughout the Univ- 
erity about five years ago, and 
have not been very widely used 
since. Currently on the www. 
podcasting.jhu.edu website, 
students can find only five 
classes that podcast, a fraction 
of classes that are conducted in 
rooms that are equipped with 
the technology. 

Many professors understand 
why the University implemented 
this technology, and most who 
use it find it to be incredibly sim- 
ple and problem-free. 

Richard Shingles of the De- 
partment of Biology explained 


| the ease of using the system, “at 


first we had to click a button on 
the Crestron screen to start a 
podcast but even that is now au- 
tomated for us so we don’t have 
to do anything.” 

Podcasting has endless uses 
for Hopkins students, many of 
which are not currently being re- 
alized. 

Dr. Shingles is among the 
handful of professors that have 
experienced positive feedback 
following the implementation of 
podcasting in his General Biol- 
ogy lecture five years ago. 

While most students in a stu- 
dent survey that Dr. Shingles 
conducted last fall attested to 
never listening to podcasts or not 
being aware of their existence, 
those that said that they did use 
them found them to be a great 
supplementary tool. 

Dr. Shingles elaborated on his 
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Neuroscience professor Stuart Hendry posed before beginning 
g above is the original hospital wing. | a lecture that was video recorded. ’ 


Classrooms with 


Podcast Capabilities 


1 social science class 


4 science classes 
use Podcasts 


uses Podcasts 


16 classrooms do NOT use 


iialtom (-leialale) (ele hi] 


survey results by explaining how 
exactly students utilize the audio 
recording services. 

“Many [students] use the 
podcasts to catch up on lec- 
tures they missed . .. to review 
material before an exam..fill in 
their class notes on points they 
may have missed . . . [students] 
also like that they can stop and 
rewind a lecture to repeat ’sec- 
tions... [and] listen’to the pod- 
casts wherever they want,” he 
said. 

The availability of podcasts 
can provide different services 
to all kinds of learners, Dr. 
Shingles continued “while we 
use stunning pictures, videos 
and PowerPoint slides in lecture 
for the visual learners, Podcasts 
are attractive to the auditory 
learners.” 

In reference to the assertion 
that students will choose to rely 
on podcasting and not attend the 
actual lectures themselves, most 
professors say that their lectures 
are not simply auditory in nature 
and that podcasts are not a viable 
substitute. 

As Dr. Emily Fisher pointed 
out, “the audio alone is some- 
times insufficient to understand 
what is being explained.” 

In her Biochemistry and Cell 
Biology courses, many times es- 
sential diagrams are drawn on 
the chalk board, and the stu- 
dent who is simply listening to 
the audio recording from his 
dorm room would miss out on 
key informa- 
tion. 

“For that 
reason, I 
don’t think 
podcasting 
discourages 
attendance,” 
Dr. Fisher 
stated. 

Freshman 
Rachel Cohen 
made a simi- 
lar point. 

“Tl person- 
ally wouldn't 
miss class 
just because I 
know I would 
end up pro- 
crastinating 
setting out a 
chunk of time 
to listen to the 
podcast and 
never end up 
doing it,” Co- 
hen said. 

Students 
acknowledge 

that — school 
work requires 
full attention, 
and it might 
not be in their 
best interest 
to skip the 
actual lecture 
and attempt 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Of the rooms equipped with podcasting technology, only a fraction of courses use them. 


to get the same experience by 
listening to a solely auditory 
podcast. 

“By going to the lecture, I 
make sure that I hear the mate- 
rial,” Cohen continued, “but if 
for some reason I couldn’t go, 
it’s good that they’re there.” 

For example, at the time of 
the swine-flu outbreak in 2009, 


“the administration asked fact! 


ulty* to’ be accommodating to 
students who had to miss school 
because of flu-like symptoms 
and we wanted to prevent sick 
students from feeling pressure 
to be a lecture lest they miss 
some important,” Dr. Fisher 
said. Though at present there is 
no pressing medical emergency, 
sick students can always benefit 
from such a service. 

Freshman Kanika Ramchan- 

dani of Haverford College said, 
“T think it would be extremely 
helpful to have some reference 
in case I missed any important 
points during class.” 

At Haverford, students cur- 
rently only have access to “some 
powerpoint lectures and other 
related materials on _ black- 
board.” Ramchandani asserts 
that having an audio copy of 
the lecture to listen to “at a time 
that is best for them,” would 
give students yet another tool 
with which to thrive. 

Many Professors realize that 
although some students will 
take advantage of this service 
and rely simply on an audio 
podcast, the majority of Hop- 
kins students place a high val- 
ue on their studies and under- 
stand that a podcast should be 
used as a supplement, barring 
any legitimate reasons for miss- 
ing class. 

It must be said that some pro- 
fessors have very sound reasons 
for not being willing to podcast 
their lectures. 

As Multimedia Specialist 
Sean Stanley explained, many 
professors share unpublished 
research findings with their stu- 
dents, while others simply do 
not want the University to have 
a record of their intellectual 
property. 

History of China professor 
Tobie Meyer-Fong argued, “I like 
to see the students in the room 
and view teaching and learning 
as an interactive process. Pod- 
casting would stand in the way 
of dialogue and conversation.” 

While many classes are well- 
suited for podcasting, others 
work best in a participatory 
manner, and an audio copy of 
a class dialogue might not do a 
student any good. 

For those courses in which 

a podcast would be a great tool, 
students can expect to see audio 
recordings, and possibly Media- 

Site presentations, available for 

their benefit within the next few 

years. 
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Go Green: 


Recycling 


and reusing clothing 


Vegan clothing options that are good for the earth 


hether we real- 

ize it or not, ev- 

erything from 

our food to our 

cell phones re- 
quires energy to be produced. 

This includes clothing, and 
there are simple ways for us to re- 
duce our carbon footprint while 
being fashionable. 

One of the newest crazes in 
shoe fashion is TOMS shoes, 
which is a non-profit company 
that donates a pair of shoes to a 
child in need when you buy their 
reasonably ; 
priced and 
comfort- 
able shoes. 
(TOMS isn’t 
really a 
name. It’s short for Shoes for To- 
morrow.) 

TOMS shoes are the perfect 
combination of comfortable fash- 
ion and eco-friendliness. The 
shoes provide vegan options as 
well. The iconic shoe is modeled 
after a Peruvian farmer’s slipper. 

Similarly, Sanuk, a Califor- 
nia-based shoe company, makes 
surfer style shoes that are the 
essence of comfort (I would 
know). 

I recently bought a pair of 
the “Sidewalk Surfer Shoes” at a 
Saunk in Hawaii. 

The shoe is called “Not a 
Shoe” because of its half-sandal, 
half-shoe construction. 

Sanuk uses recycled tires to 
make their shoes. 

However, what is even more 
impressive is that they trans- 
port the recycled material only 
100km away from their factory 
in China. 

Sanuk is a part of the 
R.A.S.T.A program, which sup- 
ports the use of local materials 
in factories. With plenty of Sa- 
nuk dealers in our area, there is 
no reason why you cannot sup- 
port the eco-friendly R.A.S.T.A 
program! 

If you are willing to use your 
creative intuition, revamping 
your wardrobe in an eco-friendly 
Way is easy! 

Use old T-shirts to make pil- 
lows, tote-bags (if you sew the 
bottom and cut the neck into 
handles), or even cleaning rags. 

Cutting old jeans into cute 
jean-shorts is an easy and eco- 
friendly project that will help 
your wallet, too. 


Baltidome.com, the Baltimore 
Green Guide, suggests Goodwill 
Industries in our 21218-zip code 


areas for vintage eco-friendly 
options. The website even in- 
cludes interesting facts such as 
the following: 

“Polyester, the most widely 
used manufactured fiber, is 
made from petroleum. The man- 


Trisha Lala 
Guest Fashion Columnist 


ufacture of polyester and other 
synthetic fabrics is an energy- 
intensive process requiring large 
amounts of crude oil.” 

Opening your eyes to our se- 
rious effect on the world can in- 
spire you to be more eco-friendly 
in every way. But that does not 
mean you have to have dread- 
locks or never shower. 

Becoming more aware of ways 
to minimize your impact on 
Mother Earth will only help us in 
the future. 

Simply buying a faux fur 
clutch rather 
than a real 
fur clutch 
can pave the 
way to big- 
ger chang- 
es, like biking to work rather 
than taking the bus, if possible. 
Though faux fur is not the real 
thing, it looks and feels just like 
the original. 

Being fashionable is easy to 
do, and there are many bloggers 


online with great, fashionably | 


green ideas. 
For example, “Eco-Friendly 
Fashion by Eco Empress” is a 


clothes: 

“1. Instead of following the 
fashion trends as they cycle 
round and round, get the real 


popular. 
into the landfill, and save chemi- 


cals and harmful dyes from being 
released into the environment. 


3. Benefit from the fact that | 


clothes were made with quality 
materials in the past. Even if they 


were used, they are usually top | 
| to pursue creative writing that 
| led me to form friendships with 


quality — and for a largely re- 
duced price!” 


You can even be eco-friendly | 
ing MFAs in fiction or careers in, 


when it comes to makeup! | 4.) 

For example, buy it sparing- 
ly, use it completely, and either 
make other uses out of mascara 
brushes or recycle them. You can 
go online and look up local stores 
that will recycle your makeup for 
you. 

There are so many reasons to 
be eco-friendly when it comes to 
fashion. Looking great is just a 
benefit. And by being eco-friend- 
ly, you have the potential to have 
trendy, one-of-a-kind pieces. 
These items can also be convera- 
tion starters. 

What's more is that once you 
start researching green options 
in your area, and find out what 
others are doing, it becomes an 
addiction. 

The benefit is really two-fold: 
it saves the environment and 
gets you to exercise your imagi- 
nation and creativity. 
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he often unsurprising 

response from most 

people on campus 

when I tell them my 

major at Hopkins is, 

“You don’t want to be a doctor?” 
To those who are unaffiliated 
with Hopkins or know it only 


| through the fictional Dr. House, 
blog about a fashionista attempt- | 
ing to become greener. She cites | 
three reasons for buying vintage | 


it is sometimes assumed that 
Hopkins is simply an institution 
to breed doctors. 

While my majors and minors 
have been involved in an aca- 
demic game of musical chairs for 


| the last two years, my decision to 
thing back when it was first made | 
| intact. 
2. Stop clothes [from] going | 
| major in International Studies 


be pre-law has remained firmly 
As a freshman, I intended to 


until one day of macro-econom- 
ics scared me all the way to the 
Dell House, the then-location of 
the statistic-less Writing Semi- 


| nars department. 


Perhaps it was my decision 


people largely interested in purs- 


journalism. 
Whatever the deciding factor, 


though, I have yet to befriend 


more than a handful of individu- 
als interested in going to law 
school. 

That isn’t to say that Hopkins 
is an environment bereft of law 
school hopefuls. 

The Pre-Law Society, this 
week’s Law School Fair and our 
92 percent acceptance into law 
school are testaments to the fact 
that indeed, Hopkins does edu- 
cate future lawyers. 

This past summer, I stayed 
in Baltimore to prepare for the 
LSAT. 

I knew that taking it in Oc- 
tober, as a junior, might isolate 
me from bonding with other 
same-aged Hopkins LSAT tak- 
ers who might opt instead to 
take it in February or June of 


their junior year. 

However, this worked best 
with my schedule and, being 
told time and time again that the 
score one receives on his or her 
LSAT is incredibly important, I 
devoted my summer to this test. 

One of my many visits to the 
MSE found me making small talk 
with a friend who had stayed on 
campus to take an engineering 
course. 

He looked at my LSAT book 
and nodded to a friend of his 
and said that we should become 
friends as she was currently 
prepping for the test as well. At 
first, this seemed as silly a sug- 
gestion as “Hey, you should be 
friends with my friend because 
she has blonde hair too.” 

However, af | 
as the weeks 
progressed, 
I realized 
that having 
someone in the same situation 
as me would be greatly wel- 
comed. 

When I signed up to take an 
LSAT prep course that was to be 
held across the street from the 
Chipotle on St. Paul, I was ex- 
cited at the prospect of meeting 
more Hopkins pre-law students, 
even if they may not be in my 
year. 

After all, I figured that tak 
ing a class near the Homewood 
campus would be convenient for 
those of us planning to take the 
October LSAT. 

The first day of class I realized 
that I was mistaken in my as- 
sumptions; my class was largely 
comprised of adults and UMBC 
students. 

One does not enroll in a prep 
course for the social experi- 
ence, however I had hoped that I 
would be able to bond with some 
Hopkins kids over our experi- 
ence as pre-law students at a re- 
search institution. 


nristina Warner 
Guest Columnist 


As the Princeton Review 
prepared me for recognizing 
argument flaws, my friends 
crammed chemistry and cal- 
culus in preparation for the 
MCAT. 

The small few of those who 
did not take the MCAT instead 
attended various celebratory 
dinners for their friends who had 
finally taken the test that might 
decide their future. 

In preparation for the test, 
these individuals would devote 
days to apartment cleaning to 
clear their minds, or would get 
a massage to induce some sem- 
blance of relaxation before the 
examination. 

For the month of July, there 
seemed to consistently be a group 
of students 
preparing 
and _stress- 
ing and de- 
stressing in 
response to the MCAT. 

As the LSAT draws closer, I 
find myself wanting to imitate 


mission 


such as Law Psychology, Law & 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


Pre-Law al Hopkins can be a lonely endeavor 


cure a spot at the test location 
of your choice.) 

And when time is called for 
the essay section and I finally 
leave the examination room, I 
will call my friends who will 
respond with a, “Finally, you 
can be social again” instead of a 
“Man, wasn’t that experimental 
section a killer?” 

I have sympathized with 
those who have taken down the 
MCAT, but I have no idea how it 
feels to sit down for more than 
four hours and regurgitate a 
lifetime’s 
knowledge. 

Likewise, I don’t expect my 
friends to be able to understand 
the minutiae 
“some” and “many” and “all” in 
LSAT-world. 


worth of scientific 


of difference of 


I would never say that attend- 


ing Hopkins has in any way in- 
hibited me from pursuing a ca- 
reer in law. 


The almost-guaranteed ad- 
into relevant classes 


their relaxation and pre-test date — Literature and Constitution and 


strategies. 

However, instead of partici- 
pating in the ritualistic prepara- 
tion with other like-minded test 
takers, I am going through the 
motions alone. 

My deep cleansing of the 
apartment will instead look neu- 
rotically-motivated rather than a 
pursuit of inner nirvana. 

If I wish to have a “thank 
goodness the LSAT is over” 
party, it will be more of a one- 
person celebration surrounded 
by people who don’t quite know 
the relief of being finally finished 
with the test. 

The morning of the test, I 
will wake up alone and trek 
down to Towson University by 
myself. (Side Note: For the one 
pre-law student reading this, 
signing up three months in ad- 
vance is not early enough to se- 


the Criminal Justice System has 
been great in re-affirming that 
indeed I do want to pursue a le- 
gal life. 


However in stressful times 


such as now, the three weeks 
prior to the LSAT, it is hard to 
explain my worries to my psych 
major roommate or my MCAT- 
taking friends. 


Cramped on C-level with 


books of logic games that look 
marginally 


psychotic when 


drawn out, the LSAT has served 
to push me into a realm of soli- 
tude that few of my friends com- 
pletely understand. 

I don’t wish to have more 
legally-minded friends, but I 
do wish that someone would 
understand my pain when I 
grumble about multiple-vari- 
able games without any deduc- 
tions. 


Kali’s Mezze is a great place for upscale Mediterranean dining at student-iriendly prices 


Delicious sangria and mouth-watering spinach pies make for an excellent downtown meal 


few weeks ago, a 
friend and I ven- 
tured down to 
Fells Point for some 
grub. 

We're calling it our year- 
long food crawl: making our 
way through the Zagat Guide to 
Washington, DC and Baltimore 
Restaurants over the next aca- 
demic period. 

We hit Mezze, a Tapas, Medi- 
terranean-inspired restaurant. I 
called a half-hour before to make 
the reservation. The hospitality 
could not have been more up- 
standing. 

A maitre d’ said it would be 
difficult but he would happily set 
a table for two. 

He asked that I introduce 
myself when my friend and J ar- 


rived, and he would personally 
find us at the bar and seat us up- 
stairs. He stuck to his word. 

My fellow diner, being of age, 


Famished by the time we sat 
down, our server was knowl- 
edgeable and guided us through 
the extensively diverse menu. 


tried some . . We had 
sangria and Flizabeth Goodstein svery'hins 
Meck. she Guest Food Columnist Pscchini 


described it 
as some of the most spectacular 
sangria she has ever had. 

And not only that, it was truly 
aesthetically beautiful as well. 

One can choose from red, 
white, or a combination of the 
two flavors. 

Perfectly sliced fresh fruit 
(peaches, applés) was seen 
throughout. It was scented in a 
glass pitcher that looks more like 
a flower vase than a booze holder. 


Pe nas 
to kebabs and fried oysters to 
choose from; in fact, so many that 
we were slightly overwhelmed 
with what to try first. 

Informed that each person 
typically orders two or three 
dishes, we attempted to sample a 
little bit of everything. 

First, the cylinder of sliced, 
warm pita with Hummus and 
Tzatziki arrived. 

Having a great passion for the 
yogurt and cucumber dip, I pro+ 
ceeded to devour the contents of 
the bowl. 

It was the perfect ratio of tart 
yogurt to freshly sliced vegetable. 

The cheese pies and zucchini 
fritters came next. These dishes 
made me feel as if I were on some 
spectacular European getaway. 

The pies, although rather 
heavy in portion size, were pip- 
ing hot dough-filled triangles 
with a wonderfully melted, pro- 
portioned array of cheeses. 


The fritters were baseball-sized 
and fried on the outside, filled 
with shredded zucchini within. 

Both dishes were melt-in- 
your-mouth incredible. 

Next, the fried oysters. 

These were my least favorite 
elements of our meal. 

The oysters could have been a 
bit larger, a tad more deep-fried, 
and a mayonnaise-based dipping 
sauce would have improved the 
dish ten-fold. 

I found them small and bland. 
Not small and bland, however, 
were the spinach pies. 

The dough-filled triangles were 
stuffed with spinach, and what I 
believe was a little cheese to give 
them an extra kick of flavor. 

They were sublime. The per- 
fect temperature, they were 
a wonderful juxtaposition of 
crunchy outside and soft, chewy 
inside. 

You might be wondering how 
a pair of college kids could afford 
such a wondrous, first-class meal. 

Although Zagat’s projects the 
restaurant is $34 per person, both 
times I have visited Mezze, the 
bill came to $21 per person. 


All in all, we potentially or-— 


dered six items on the menu. 
In no other restaurant have 
I ever experienced such value. 


Even greater? 

The relatively low price-point 
has absolutely no detrimental ef- 
fect on the quality of the food. 

Too full for dessert, we paid 
the check and took in our sur- 
roundings. 

Mezze is a shopping place. 
The turnout this Saturday night 
was the perfect combination of 
chic, twenty-something's and 


parents trying to fit in with the 
twenty-something’s. 

After paying the check we 
descended the steps to the valet 
(yes, they even have valet park- 
ing) and commenced on our jour- 
ney back to Homewood in food 
comas. 

I could not recommend Mez- 
ze more highly for date night or a 
night out on the town. 


COURTESY OF WWW600BLOCK.COM 


For Mediterrean-themed date or night on the town, try Kali’s Mezze in Fells Point. 
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I am writing to express my 
sincere and extreme disappoint- 
ment and offense at two articles 
which recently appeared in the 
News-Letter: "Local Bison Bear 
All At Psi Kappa Psi's Lingerave 
Party” by Managing Editor Greg 
Sgammato; and "Banging Un- 
der The Influence: The Ups and 
Downs" by Javier Avitia. 

These two articles employed 
language and depictions which 
too closely mirror reality to be 
rightly called satire. Instead, 
they are wholly misogynistic 
and small-minded, and they per- 
petuate stereotypes which are 
harmful to many people. 

Though an apology has appa- 
rantly been issued by editors for 
the former article, no such apology 
has been proffered for the second. 
This incident highlights the need 
for an open, honest discussion by 
the university regarding gender, 
alcohol and fraternity culture. | 
hope that appropriate measures 
will be taken to reprimand the au- 
thors of these articles as well as the 
editors and officials in charge of 
the paper. I also hope this affords 
an opportunity to examine the 
structure and rules of the paper in 
order to create an atmosphere wel- 
coming to all students, regardless 
of gender, race, sexuality, or any 
other factor which may be used for 

discrimination. 

As a graduate student at a 
major research university, I fre- 
quently advise undergraduates 
on their academic careers. Due 
to the severe lapse in judgment 
demonstrated by the publication 
of these articles, I will no longer 
recommend Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as an institution of higher 
learning at which they can fur- 
ther their careers. Furthermore, I 


will actively discourage students | 


from attending a_ university 
which endorses these views. | 
will also actively seek to increase 
awarness at my university of the 
attitudes which are prevalent at 


1896 BY THE STUDENTS OF 


l am writing about the ‘apol- 


ogy’ that you issued regarding a 
piece written by Greg Sgammato. 
| learned of the piece on the pop- 
ular Gawker affiliate site Jezebel’, 
and although it annoyed me with 
its blatant misogyny, | moved on. 
It was no different from simi- 

‘humor’ articles written by 
young men too stupid and inex- 
perienced to know better. It was 


lar 


when I saw the apology issued 
on behalf of The News-Letter that 
I felt compelled to write in. 

I have never seen as insulting 
a piece as that apology. From be- 
ginning to end it was a piece that 
protected the writer and insulted 
those who correctly read the ar- 
ticle. It defended the intentions of 
an obviously insulting piece, stat- 
ing thatit was 'satire. It then went 


In last week’s edition of The News-Letter, we published two offensive and insen- 
sitive articles. We cannot undo the damage that these articles caused, nor can we 
excuse our decision to publish them. In light of these egregious errors, The News- 
Letter retracts the sex column entitled, “Banging under the influence: The ups 
and downs” and the opinion article entitled, “Local bison bear all at Phi Kappa 


Psi’s annual Lingerave.” Publishing these articles was wrong. On this occasion, 
we failed to meet the standards that our readership and community have come 
to expect of us. We would like to assure our readers that The News-Letter is cur- 
rently undergoing an extensive internal review with the intention of identifying 
and rectifying weak areas of our editorial and production processes. 

Without condition, The News-Letter issues its humblest apology. 


‘THe JouNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Letters to the Editor 


on to imply that those who were 
insulted did not ‘understand’ the 
piece, and that it played to their 
‘insecurites. This piece, from be- 
ginning to end, was appalling 
and deliberately insulting misog- 


Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letrer 
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Note: Trigger warning for sex- 
ual assault. 


Drunken hook-ups happen. 
Sometimes they’re great, some- 
times they’re boring, some- 


| times they’re just plain bad, 


and there is nothing wrong 


| with that. Maybe it’s sloppy 
and maybe there’s some awk- 


yny. Saying anything else is a lie, | 


and an obvious one. 

One person writing an insult- 
ing article is one thing. A group 
of people getting together and 
writing something like that is an- 
other. Your apology was coward- 
ly, insincere, and without integri- 
ty. | hold you and your school in 
less respect after having read it. 

Please revise it, taking out 
the lies, the insinuations that the 
original piece was misunder- 
stood, and the attempts to dodge 
blame. You should be ashamed. 

— Esther Inglis-Arkell 


wardness in the morning, but 
both partners wanted sex and 
a decent or even good time was 
had by all, right? 

Not exactly. At least, not al- 
ways. Because to look at that sce- 
nario and accept it at face value 
ignores something called “con- 
sent”—an ethical and legal re- 
quirement. 

Put plainly, sexual consent 
refers to an active, voluntary, 
and clear agreement to engage 
in a particular sexual activity, 
given by a person in a sound 
state of mind. If you wouldn't 
be fit to sign a legally binding 
contract or get behind the wheel 
of a car, you're not fit to consent. 
And no one, and I mean no one, 
has the right to take advantage 
of your intoxicated state and 
exert their power over you by 


Iam writing to you about the 
two shameful articles in the Sep- 
tember 16 issue of The News-Let- 
ter, "Banging under the influence: 
The ups and downs" by Javier 
Avitia and "Local bison bear all 
at Phi Kappa Psi's annual Linger- 
ave” by Greg Sgammato. 

The first article by Avitia ap- 
peared in the News & Features 
section of The News-Letter. It is 
unclear how a poorly written 


article of alcoholic adventures 


After reading an article enti- 
tled "Local Bison Bear All At Psi 
Kappa Psi Lingerave" by Man- 
aging Editor Greg Sgammato in 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter, I 
am appalled and dismayed at 
the blatant ignorance and mi- 
sogyny your News-Letter pro- 
motes. 

Women, especially those at 
the college level, are already 
well aware of the hateful at- 
titudes of others towards their 


sued by your editors did a won- 
derful job of skirting the issue 
and adding even more insult to | 
injury by suggesting that the 
piece was misplaced satire as 
well as implying that the issue 
at hand is not a gendered one. 
If your publication wanted to 
start a conversation about sex- 
ist attitudes and body policing, 
it would not be accomplished 
through the hate-speech of. 
an editor suffering from male 


forcing sex. 

When I say “forcing,” I do 
not mean just physical violence. 
Rape is not always about dark 
pathways, weapons, or holding 
someone down (though it can 
be). Rape is about power. Rape 
is about taking advantage of 
someone who might like you or 
might never give you the time 
of day, someone who is vulner- 
able, someone who can’t control 
every step or every word, who 
can't quite see straight or keep 
their eyes open or even always 
keep their top on, who might hit 
on you or say nothing at all but 
certainly, absolutely, cannot give 
consent. 

To put it blu ntly, alcohol is not 
an excuse to skip the “yes.” 

The truth of the matter is that 
most rapists know that they’re 
raping, and they do it again and 
again. Sometimes they’re drunk, 
sometimes they’re not, but a 
drunk person does not get to 
take advantage of a drunker per- 
son. A drunk perpetrator is still 
a perpetrator, and he knows ex- 
actly what he’s doing. For exam- 
ple, in a study by Lisak & Miller 
(2002), just over 6 percent of col- 
lege men interviewed admitting 
to having raped or attempted to 
rape a woman, and of these, most 
a) were repeat offenders, and b) 
used alcohol to rape their vic- 
tims. McWhorter et al. (2009) had 


| similar findings, with the addi- 


tion that most of these offenders 


| went after people they knew. 


In other words, and Thomas 
from the Yes Means Yes blog says 


| it best, “the sometimes-floated 


notion that acquaintance rape is 
simply a mistake about consent, 
is wrong. |. . .| The vast majority 
of the offenses are being commit- 
ted by a relatively small group of 
men, somewhere between 4 per- 
cent and 8 percent of the popu- 
lation, who do it again. . . and 
again. ...and again.” 

And believe it or not, they’ll 
admit to it. These are the friends 
who say they got a girl drunk, 
that she said she didn’t want 
it but she really did. These are 
the friends you see with an arm 
around a young womans shoul- 
der, leading her away from the 
party. These are the friends you 
excuse, because it’s not your 
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Sgammato’s article was only 
shocking because someone pub- 
lished it. Where our value is set 
by men’s gazes, and our bodies 
are treated like objects to judge, 
consume, and discuss. It is a cul- 
ture where men turn their backs 
if they see a friend giving 4 
woman drink after drink, where 
we ask why she didn’t fight back 
harder. Where consent is consid- 
ered an absence of no, rather than 
a yes. 

“It starts with men and women 
who say that a short skirt is “beg- 
ging for it” or that dressing like 
that, drinking like that, you de- 
serve the name-calling. You de- 
serve the assault, or at the very 
least should take responsibility 
for a violent crime done against 
you by someone else. Where 
some perks of alcohol include 
women “becom[ing] more sub- 
missive,” struggling less, or men 
“becom|ing] more emboldened,” 
able to push past her hesitancy 
however they feel like it. Sex is 
something men do to women. 
you understand, and, as The 
News-Letter’s Avitia says, the am- 
nesiac properties of alcohol make 
it easier to live down poor sex, 
rather than make it harder for a 
survivor to report the details of 
her rape. 

Rape is a culture where, even 
if a woman tells her story, no one 
listens. Because we know the 
guy, and he wouldn’t do that. 
Because she’s probably lying, or 
she went to his room willingly, or 
she’s slept around before. 

This is not to say that men 
are never victims — they are, 
and their experiences are often 
silenced using the same strong 
active male / weak passive fe- 
male paradigm used on women 
— but in this society, nine out of 
every 10 rape victims are women 
(RAINN). 

Last year, the Counseling Cen- 
ter faced a startling spike in rape 
reports. But does that really mat- 
ter to us here at Hopkins? After 
all, our words, and our apathy, 
already provide a safe space for 
rapists, and keep women from 
coming forward. Because the 
person responsible, you see, the 
one who committed the rape — 
somehow he always gets to be 
the one who doesn’t need to be 


business or she deserved it or “responsible ped ee 
“you know them, they couldn’t do sing 


Johns Hopkins University. would fall under "News" or "Fea- | bodies, and often internalize privilege. that. Besides, you have to study. and/or ‘support for sexual as- 
I am truly saddened by this | ture." Aside from portraying the | this hatred. It is therefore not This was not satire because | She'll be fine. sault, please contact: 
affair. | drunken sexual mishaps that | surprising that college-aged nothing about this piece was re- These are people who look, SARU (JHU Sexual Assault 


—A Female "Bison” 


How could you publish Greg 
Sgammato’s article? As a junior 
girl at Hopkins, I am shocked 
and ashamed that a student pub- 
lication has represented our class 
in this way. 

I read the letter of apology 


published on your website, and | 
still don’t feel that you've appro- | 


priately compensated readers for 
the incredibly hurtful nature of 
the article. If the intent was sat- 
ire, I think you deeply missed the 
mark. Please also be aware that 
the poor choice you made will 
have broader repercussions: stu- 
dents will not seek admittance in 
the future, alumni will not do- 
nate to the university, etc. 

Since there is nothing you 
can do to take back the article, 


would make anyone feel unsafe 
at parties on campus, one has 
to wonder how this article was 
published in the first place. The 


nistic and alarming descriptions 
of using alcohol to have sex, 
possibly bordering rape. For ex- 
ample, Avitia writes, "as many a 
study has shown, girls become 
more submissive when intoxicat- 
ed while men conversely become 
more emboldened.” His entire ar- 
ticle is peppered with disclaim- 
ers and parenthetical thoughts 
that do not excuse his shameful 
behavior. 

However, The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter does not stop with 
one misogynistic article. The sec- 
ond article by Sgammato, which 
appeared in the Opinion section, 
is perhaps more alarming than 


article is rampant with misogy- | 


women occupy the largest per- 
centage of women who struggle 
with eating disorders. I am dis- 
gusted that your News-Letter 
would publish a piece encour- 
aging and inspiring this self- 
hatred. 

Furthermore, the references 
to heavier women as "elephants," 
"bison," and even "it" are abso- 
lutely deplorable and disgust- 
ing. 
The half-assed apology is- 


motely funny, it was merely an 
echo of the hateful sentiments 
women have to deal with every 
day. To see these sentiments in 
a university publication is a dis- 
service to Johns Hopkins. 

I hope that your publication 
will issue a sincere apology and 
publish pieces that give women 
a voice about this issue; because 
women are not being given a 
voice. 


—Joelle Crouse 


who talk, who may even think 
just like you. 

Because rape isn’t just a one- 
time thing. If it were, nearly a 
quarter of college women would 
not experience rape or attempted 
rape during their college years 
(hint: they do) (Fisher, 2000). 

Rape is a culture. ‘ 

It is a culture where women 
are referred to as “livestock” or 
“it” so often we're just about used 
to it, and seeing those words in 


Response Unit): (410) 516-7887 

RAINN (The Rape, Abuse & 
Incest National Network): http:// 
www.rainn.org/ 

For a great summary of "rape 
culture" throughout the US, 
please refer to: 

http://shakespearessister. 
blogspot.com/2009/10/rape-cul- 
ture-101.html 


—The Feminist Alliance and 
SARU 


After reading your statement 
on "Local Bison Bear All,” I fear 
that your paper will attempt 
the same justifaction for Avitia's 
"Banging under the influence" 
article. I want to caution you 
against that for two reasons. 
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The Gatehouse 
(on the corner of N. Charles Street 
and Art Museum Drive) 


the previous article by Avitia. 
Sgammato constantly refers to 
girls as "fat chicks," comparing 
them to "bison" or "wildebeest." 
He goes even further to refer to 
a girl as an “it,” disregarding the 
humanity of an individual. It is 
ironic that Sgammato paints the 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter is 
published every Thursday during 
the academic year by the under- 
graduate students of The Johns 
Hopkins University with the ex- 
ception of holidays, exam periods 
and vacations. The views expressed 
herein do not necessarily represent 
those of the editorial board. All 


I think we should focus now on 
how you can attempt to recover 
from this incredibly embarrass- 
ing blunder. 

It goes without saying that 
Greg should personally apolo- 
gize to the Hopkins community 


First, Avitia's article is pub- 
lished under "News and Features." 
If you were trying to run a satirical 
thread, as I infer from the Avitia 
lead's reference to Sgammato, you 
should have placed these articles 
together in the same section. 
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at large, and resign immediately 
from his position at the Newslet- 
ter. It is particularly shameful to 
me that 16 of the 24 editors of the 
Newsletter are women. 

A word of advice: issue a 


"fat chicks” in animalistic terms 
— it is he who seems to lack re- 
spect for fellow human beings. 

It is clear that The Johns Hop- 
kins News-Letter has traded its 
journalistic integrity for mere 


Second, your defense in the 
name of satire, and the use of 
"the obscenely grandiose writ- 
ing style" to convey it, is flawed. 
As your own letter states, college 
students hear these very phrases 
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Business hours are Mondays 
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that can be the memory we as- 
sociate with this article instead 
of simply feelings of shame and 
disgust. 


campus. The two articles suggest 
that Hopkins, as a whole, needs a 
greater education and awareness 
about alcohol and sex. 


—Elizabeth DeMeo 


_ —A Decent Hopkins Female 


ose" as the real slurs, violent re- 
marks and sexism that pervades 
college culture. I would expect 
more from the newspaper of such 
a prestigious university. 

—EJ Sanders 
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magine this situation: a high school 
senior opens a package in the mail, 
and the next thing you know he or 
she is dancing around the room 
they've just been accepted at Johns 
Hopkins University, their dream school 
since they were a kid. However, the next 
day, mom and dad sit down with them 
and explain to them that the cost of Hop- 
kins is simply too 
much 
family 
The 


dreams 


meets radical 
Christian 


for their 
nother season of the scare 


to afford. 
student’s 
are now 
forever crushed. 


began to coincide with the 

2010 midterm elections and 

anyone within two blocks 

of a television or an inter- 
net connection would know that this 
year’s fear is the so-called Ground Zero 
mosque, which is not really a mosque 
but more of a community center-like 
YMCA. It even has a swimming pool 
and a culinary school. 


Sadly, this situ- 
ation is the reality 
for many students 
accepted into Hop- 
kins. For those 
that attend, the fi- 
nancial cost can at 
times be extreme- 
ly 


Ld 
So is the fear stemming from the 


fact that Islam poses a direct threat to 

YMCA, especially in a time of economic 

recession? Or the fact that the commu- 

nity center would invite greater traffic to 
already crowded New York? 

No. 

The fear comes from the fact that 
building a Muslim building in the vicini- 
ty of Ground Zero marks a victory — that 
somehow somewhere in the world, al- 
Qaeda men are huddling around a camp- 
fire in a cave celebrating its ideological 
triumph by erecting a victory mosque. 

Besides the fact that this means al- Qa- 
eda is willing to pay taxes in New York | costs have been 
City, the logic — if there is even a bit of | soaring in the past two decades. Would 
reason in fear — does not make even the | the student be facing the same situation 
slightest sense as Muslims behind the | if they were accepted into Harvard, Co- 
building do not represent the views of a | lumbia, Cornell or George Washington 
violently vocal minority like al-Qaeda. University? According to Campus Grotto, 

This is just like saying Pastor Terry | during the 2009-2010 academic year Hop- 
Jones from Florida, who announced to | kins ranked as the 6th most expensive 
burn Qur’an on September 11, represents | college or university in the nation, includ- 
the Christian community in America. | ing liberal arts colleges, at an average esti- 
Although he has received wide publicity | mated cost of $51,190 for that year. If one 
in the media in recent days, this does not | includes just universities, Hopkins ranks 
mean he mirrors the public; the people | as the 3rd most expensive university in 
on The Jerry Springer Show, despite its | the country, behind New York University, 
ratings, certainly do not speak about the | at $51,991, and George Washington Uni- 

American majority. At least, [hope not. | versity, at $51,730. In terms of just tuition, 

But you might say, “There is a possibil- | Hopkins ranked as the tenth most expen- 
ity that the man behind the Ground Zero | sive non-liberal arts school in the nation at 
mosque is a radical!” Indeed, if this mys- | $39,150, just behind Columbia University. 
terious man never exposed himself on The total cost of attendance and tu- 
one of the nation’s most popular shows | ition would be irrelevant if Hopkins had 
such as Larry King Live, the concern for | a policy, say, like Harvard’s. Not includ- 
such a possibility is well justified. More- 
over, if this mysterious man pulled out a 
g de threats. followed by evil 
laughter in the middle of the show, the 
fear could indeed be very real. 

However, he did neither. The man be- | 
hind Park 51, Feisal Abdul Rauf, agreed 
to come on Larry King Live and his dis- | 
course with King could not have been | 
any more transparent or civil. He laid 
out his justifications for the community 
center, denounced the terrorism carried 
out by al-Qaeda and presented himself 
as anything but a figure of terror. 

Rauf epitomizes the moderate Mus- 
lim or any religion for that matter. And I 
only label him as a “moderate” because 
I could not find anything softer than 
“moderate” in my vocabulary. 

So what does the American media, 
presented with a moderate Muslim and 
a radical Christian, decide to do? It gives 
ample airtime for the radical Christian 
to decry the Muslim population as ter- 
rorists but nitpick the moderate Muslim 
out of context for usage of words like 
“explosion” during the interview, claim- 
ing he was making a very valid threat 
against America. For the record, he was 
not making a threat or a warning. 

Sentimentalism has always been an in- 
herent problem in media and I should at 
least applaud CNN for even letting Imam 
Rauf step into the building. What could 
be done is already done, except for one: I 
say let the two duel it out, Harry Potter- 

Draco Malfoy style but with words. 

What this would do is immediately 
establish the fact that Iman Rauf is a per- 
fectly reasonable, moderate Muslim, ca- 
pable of convincing through words and 
deeds that he means absolutely no harm 
but of only respect. . 

If Imam Rauf’s appearance on Larry 
King Live was a true indication of his 


burdensome 
as well for them 
and their families. 
How can Hop- 
kins ensure that 
the dreams of the 
ambitious to at- 
tend a school like \ 
Hopkins are not ~~ 
destroyed simply 
because of one’s fi- 
nancial status? 
Everyone 
knows that tuition 


Erich Reimer is a sophomore Applied 
Mathematics & Statistics, and International 
Studies from Albany, N.Y. 


s Israeli Prime Minis- 

ter Binyamin Netanyahu 

meets with Palestinian 

Authority President Mah- 

moud Abbas, Israelis still 
overwhelmingly believe peace is within 
reach. However, after suffering decades 
of attacks by terrorists who deliberately 
target civilians, many remain skeptical 
if they truly have a partner for peace. 

Hamas, the ruling party in Gaza, is 
an internationally recognized terrorist 
organization financially backed by Iran, 
whose president, Mahmoud Ahmadine- 
jad, openly calls for the destruction of 
Israel. It is hardly comforting living 
side by side with people who call for 
your destruction, yet, according to polls 
conducted last year by Haaretz, one of 
-Israel’s leading newspapers, the major- 
ity of Israelis still hope for a two-state 
solution. 

This attitude is reflected in the hu- 
manitarian assistance Israel provides 
for Palestinians in Gaza. Israel is the 
primary supplier of goods and services 
to Gaza according to the Israeli Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs (MFA). In the first six 
months of 2010 more than 260,000 tons 
of humanitarian aid was transferred 
through the main border crossing of 
Kerem Shalom. 

Israel has also taken it upon itself 


character, he would be able to success- 
fully rebut a series of triage from Pastor 
Jones and perhaps even convince some 
viewers of his true purpose for building 
the community center. Even if it ends up 
as preaching to the choir, once the dust 
settles, people will start to realize just 
how radically wrong Pastor Jones is in 
respect to the words of God that he sup- 
posedly preaches. ~ 
I know I'm pushing it, but maybe peo- 
ple might recognize in the deepest valley 
of their hearts that not all Muslims are 
gun-wielding, Bible burning people be- 
cause not all Americans are gun-wielding, 
Quran burning people. So what happens 
when a moderate Muslim meets a radical 
eae Someone will have to go. 


e 


Seungho Matt Yang i is a freshman psychology 
major from Seoul, Korea. 


to supply Gaza with much of its elec- 
tricity, gas and water. In fact, just this 


past week Israel approved an extensive 
building project that will improve Ga- 
za’s water and sewage treatment infra- 
structure. For this project, like others, 
Israel will provide all of the construc- 
tion material and facilitate the installa- 
tion. 

Israel also provides Gaza with sub- 
stantial amounts of food and medical 


supplies. According to the MFA, in 2009, 
4,883 tons of medical equipment and 
medicine were brought into Gaza. In 
addition, the MFA reports that in 2009, 
10,544 patients were brought from Gaza 
to Israel for medical treatment at the ex- 
pense of Israel’s healthcare system and 
private donations. 

In the same year 738, 000 tons of 
food supplies were sent into Gaza. 
Recent pictures from the BBC of Gaza 
marketplaces filled with food and the 
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ing, financial aid, Harvard is the nation’s 
112th most expensive college overall and 
139th in terms of tuition. At Harvard, 
families with incomes less than $60,000 
per year do not have to pay a parental 
contribution. Families with incomes of 
up to $180,000 have an average expected 
parental contribution of only 10% of in- 


come or less. Basically, this policy ensures 


that people will not be unjustly financial- 
ly burdened by attending Harvard. The 
lower and middle class w il be given the 
opportunity and the wealthy would not 
be put through unreasonable financial 
hardship. Over 70% of Harvard students 
receive financial aid, and Harvard meets 
100% of demonstrated need. Schools like 
MIT, Stanford, Yale, Princeton, and many 
others follow similar policies. 

At Hopkins however, it’s very differ- 
ent. According to Hopkins, only 45% of 
undergraduates receive any form of finan- 
cial aid, while the financial aid itself still 
leaves a significant portion of the cost to be 
paid by hard-working struggling families, 
for Hopkins also doesn’t promise to meet 
100% of demonstrated need. Harvard's 


philosophy is that if you are admitted to 


the school you should not be put through - 


financial hardship to or deterred for finan- 
cial reasons from attending. In regards to 
Hopkins however, many of us have indeed 
heard stories of those students who were 
accepted to Hopkins but either couldn't at- 


| tend, had to be put through extreme finan- 


Israel: Supplying Gaza, Seeking Peace 


recently constructed shopping mall 
show that Gaza’s economy is on the 
rise. In fact, according to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund in the first half 
of 2010 the Gaza economy has grown 
by 16 percent. 

While Israel sends humanitarian aid 
into Gaza, it does not always reach the 
general population. This brings us to 
the first of two major questions that the 
mainstream media seems to consistenly 
avoid, 

The first: what about Hamas? What 
is Hamas doing to facilitate the distri- 
bution of these humanitarian goods to 
Gaza’s residents? The answer is noth- 


ing. In fact, Hamas actively impedes. 


the transfer of goods to Gazans. The 
IDF reports that Hamas has refused to 
receive truckloads of aid by the hun- 
dreds. 

The second question: what about 
Egypt? Why isn’t Egypt taking more 
responsibility in providing humanitar- 
ian aid to Gaza? Many media outlets, 
including Al Jazeera have reported on 
Egypt's occasional decision to close bor- 
der crossings altogether between Israel 
and Egypt for longs periods of time. 

Despite Israel's humanitarian efforts 
and its voluntary and unilateral with- 
drawal from Gaza in 2005, the Israel De- 
fense Forces have recorded a dramatic 
spike in the number of rocket attacks; 
thousands of rockets have landed in 
residential neighborhoods, crashing 
through roofs and into playgrounds. 
Because of the barrage of rockets, Israel 
was forced to employ the blockade of 
Gaza. 

Israel's policy priority is to protect its 
citizens from terror, just as it is for other 
democratic countries around the world, 
including the United States. Before the 
blockade, terror attacks were a common 
occurrence in Israel; however, the block- 
ade has decreased Hamas’ success. In- 
creasing Hamas’ freedom to operate by 
ending the blockade would only serve 
to increase their terror activity Beans 
Israel. 


OPINIONS 


The price is right, special tuition edition 


cial difficulty or eventually had to transfer 
simply because of the cost. 

Let us look at another innovative policy 
by a similarly expensive school. By raw 
numbers, GWU is more expensive. Clear | | 
cut right? No, not really. When students en- 
roll at GWU (which by the way, also $7,000 | 
more per year per student on aid than JHU, 
according to College Board), there is a price | 
cap placed on, their 
tuitions for 10 con- | 
secutive semesters 
as long as the stu- 
dent remains con- 
tinuously enrolled | 
and 


remains un- | 
| der 17 credits. If a | 
| GWU_ sophomore 
suddenly finds that | 
tuition was, theo- | 
retically, raised 5% 
for the new incom- | 
ing class, he would | 
find little reason to | 
fret because it does | 
not apply to him. 
A student who en- 
tered GWU in Fall 
2005 would pay 
| $36,370 a year for 
| tuition throughout | 
| their undergradu- 


ate career, while | 
one entering in 
Fall 2009 would | 


pay $41,610 a year. 
To bring it closer 
to home, members 
of the class of 2011 entered Hopkins pay- 
ing $35,900 a year during the 2007-2008 
academic year. Tuition increased by 3.9%, 
or $1,530, from the 2009-2010 school year 
to the 2010-2011 school year to a total of | 
$40,680. The monetary benefits and savings | 
of such a policy speak for themselves. 

How can Hopkins deal with this di- 
lemma? There are multiple ways, from the 
financial policies used by other schools to 
simply lowering tuition increases, increas- 
ing financial aid budgets, etc. The options 
are endless, and a school as creative as 
Hopkins should be able to design a policy 
that is both affordable and just. 


COURTESY OF AVA YAP 


What is clear from all of this is that col- | 


lege is becoming more and more unafford- 
able for millions of everyday Americans. 
Hopkins, as one of the nation’s most best, 
yet most expensive, universities, needs to 
figure out how it can continue to attract the 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Palin 


stratifies GOP 


as midterms 
approach 


arah Palin, since her surpris- 

ing resignation from the Alas- 

ka governorship in July 2009, 

has spent the majority of her 

time barnstorming the coun- 

try campaigning for candidates of her 

own choosing. She has made 43 endorse- 

ments this campaign cycle, with 25 of 

her endorsees winning their primaries. 

Her endorsement clearly carries weight 
with conservative voters. 

Take, for example, Christine O’Donnell, 

a former activist for numerous socially con- 

servative lobbies. O'Donnell was trounced 


| by 30 percentage points by Joe Biden in 


the 2008 Senatorial election in Delaware, 
even though by election time it was widely 
expected that Biden would become Vice 
President. However, she dusted herself off 
and decided to run against moderate Re- 
publican Mike Castle in the Republican 
Senatorial Primary for the special election. 
If anyone is Mr. Delaware, it’s Castle. 
He has served two terms as governor, 
and is now in his ninth term as sole Rep- 
resentative. Currently, O'Donnell trails 
Democrat Chris Coons by nine percent- 
age points, where Castle likely would 
have been ahead by double digits. Her 
candidacy appears doomed. 

The triumph of O’Donnell most likely 
ended the GOP’s hopes of capturing the 
Senate. The independent political website 


| FiveThirtyEight has the Democrats holding 


onto 52.7 Senate seats, with the Republicans 

taking 47.1. Flip that seat to the Republicans, 

and the margin becomes 50.7-49.1. That cer- 

tainly looks more favorable than 53-47. 

Palin has made nine gubernatorial en- 

dorsements, with six of her choices pre- 
vailing. One of the victorious endorsees 
is Minnesota Representative Tom Emmer, 
a social and fiscal conservative. Emmer is 
| running against Democrat Mark Dayton, 
| a former Senator from the state. Dayton 
currently leads Emmer by six percentage 
points, and a victory by the Democrats 
would give them a Governor's seat they 


best and brightest in the nation and world, 
with a key part of that being to make sure 
that students aren’t turned away or they 
and their families put through undue hard- 
ship simply due to financial considerations. 


have held for only eight of the past 27 years. 
No matter how you look at it, Sarah 
Palin is hurting the Republican Party 
more than she is helping it. 

Those are just two examples of races that 
Sarah Palin has helped turn from probable 
Republican victories to likely losses. Even 
ona level apart from her widely promoted 
endorsements, Palin has been doing severe 
damage to the Republican brand. 

Palin is the most prominent politician 
(or former officeholder, in her case) to be as- 
sociated with the Tea Party movement. The 
Tea Party, mostly composed of disaffected 
social and fiscal conservatives who are fed 
up with the GOP, simply is not at the point 
where it is a viable independent party. It is 
a wedge. While it’s certainly within their 
right to run candidates in these elections 
and primaries, the GOP certainly wishes 
they’d come back into the fold. 

In less than 18 months, the Tea Party 
has gone from Glenn Beck's pipe dream 
to a mainstream political force. Palin, 
seeing a movement that reflected many 
of her political stances and religious 
convictions, securely fastened her po- 
litical fate to the movement and hoped 
it wouldn't crash. So far, it hasn’t. But it 
hasn't been recruiting many from the 
other side; according to a recent CBS 
News poll, only 13 percent of Democrats 
identified with the Tea Party, a number 
far too low to have any hope of succeed- 
ing and winning races as an indepen- 
dent movement. To a point, the Tea Party 
has put the Republican Party in a vice 
and started chiseling away at it. 

If Obama’s popularity ratings contin- 
ue on their current path, the GOP has a 
very realistic chance of taking the White 
House in 2012. But what if the Tea Party 
manages to get a candidate like Sarah 
Palin nominated? The Republican Party 
views the Tea Party faction as a rebel- 
lious child, and is waiting for its mem- 
bers to return to the flock. But could Pal- 
in embark on an independent campaign 
in 2012, much in the same way Teddy 
Roosevelt did in 1912? It’s quite possible. 

I think Palin is ambitious (and crazy) _ 


Despite continued attacks on Israel, 
on June 20th 2010 Israeli Prime Minister 
Binyamin Netanyahu enacted a policy 
that liberalized the restrictions on ma- 
terials permitted into Gaza and stream- 
lined their transfer. Nearly all consumer 
goods and humanitarian items sent to 
Gaza are now accepted, barring items 
that can be used to construct explosives 
and rockets that could pose a threat to 
Israel. 

Israelis have sought peace with their 
neighbors for decades and are willing 
to make painful concessions for a true 
and lasting peace with the Palestinians. 
The Oslo Accords in 1993 that began 
what is known as the Peace Process was 
one dramatic step towards this goal. 
In 2000, at Camp David, Israeli Prime 
Minister Ehud Barak offered the Pales- 
tinians all of Gaza and 97 percent of the 
West Bank. 

Despite Israel’s generous offer, the 
Palestinians rejected and submitted no 
counter offer; rather they waged a num- 
ber of attacks, which led to the Second 
Intifada. In 2005, Israeli Prime Minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon unilaterally withdrew 
from Gaza, giving the Palestinians an 
opportunity for self-governance and a 
chance to live in peace side by side with 
Israel. This was met with thousands of 
rockets from Hamas, who has shown no 
desire for peace, despite Israel’s conces- 
sions. 

Israel’s aid to Gaza is yet another 
example of Israelis’ desire for peace. 
This aid has also been an expression 
of Israel’s belief in democracy and hu- 
man rights. Current and ongoing peace | enough to hatch a plan like this, conse- 
talks between Israeli Prime Minister | quences be damned, because she would — 
Binyamin Netanyahu and Palestinian | have to be blind not to recognize how 
Authority President Mahmoud Abbas | her political star has risen in the past 24 
are yet another expression of Israelis’ | months. In 2008, the Republican party 
strong desire for peace despite a long | created a monster, one that could very 
and discouraging history with the Pal- | well cripple it in the future. From turn- 
estinians. ing the tides of winnable elections for the 

Those who doubt Israel's commitment | GOP to taking command of a renegade 
to peace ultimately undermine the very | force within the party, Sarah Palin, un- 
process of achieving that true and last- | believeable as she may be, has no qualms 
ing peace that Israel seeks. At a leading | about mo the ey that made her: 
academic institution like Johns Hopkins 
it is our responsibility to support those 
who share our values of democracy and 


Aliza Fishbein is a senior political science and | human dignity; it is our oa to support | Alex Clearfield i isa ieslrnan political science 


public health studies major from Potomac, Md. 
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The Baltimore Book Festival is back. From noon to 8 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday, and until 7 p.m. Sunday, come to historic 
Mount Vernon Square, near the Washington Monument, for 
this free festival filled with all things literary. 

There will be many speakers and events, poetry and fiction 
readings all weekend, arts and crafts, food, books for sale, a 
music stage, and a variety of books. 

The exciting list of guest speakers includes Nigel Barker of 
America’s Next Top Model fame, Ree Drummond, writer of 
a “Pioneer Woman” blog, Michele Norris, host of All Things 
Considered, Jesse Ventura, wrestler and politician, Warren St. 
John, a New York Times writer (and coiner of the term “metro- 


sexual”), Amy Dickinson of “Ask Amy”, Judith Viorst, writer 
of the Alexander series of children books, and Peter Earnest, 
a former spy and executive director of the International Spy 
Museum. 
Visit www.baltimorebookfestival.com for the full schedule 
of events. 


Recommended Events: 


Friday: 
6:30 - 8 p.m. Zombies versus Unicorns debate. Children’s tent. 
7-8 p.m. Nigel Barker presents “Nigel Barker’s Beauty Equa- 
tion.” Literary Salon 


Saturday: 
1-2 p.m. Feminism and Representations of Women with Lisa 


Jervis and Sheri Parks. 


Radical Bookfair Pavilion. 


5-6 p.m. The Playwrights’ Panel presented by the Baltimore 
Playwrights Festival. Festival Stage. 
6:30 -8 p.m. Eat. Think, Write: Vegan Authors Discuss Their 
Inspiration. City Lit Stage 


Sunday: 

12-1 p.m. Chris Williams, Ecology and Socialism: Solutions 
to Capitalist Ecological Crisis. Radical Bookfair Pavilion 
1-2 p.m. Making Ourselves Heard: Poems You Don’t Expect 

_ from Women. City Lit Stage. 
1:20 - 2:30 p.m. Daphne Oz, The Dorm Room Diet. Food for 
, Thoughts Stage. 


By MICHAEL FERRANTE 


For The Vews Letter 

As the crabbing season dies 
down, it has come to my attention 
that I have not delved into the Balti- 
morean tradition of chowing down 
on cooked crustaceans. For that, | 
am sorry and | intend to right such 
a grievous wrong in this column 

Before | go any further, if you 
don’t like seafood, I respectfully 
request that you, well, get out of 


my city. You really can’t live in 
Baltimore if you don’t have an 
undying love for the fruits of the 
sea. | will repeat this statement 
every column, so don’t think I'll 
forget about you, you soulless 
seafood haters. 

Maryland Blue Crabs are deli- 
cious and healthy sources of pro- 
tein that are a delicacy in this great 
city. Like the lobster, their value 
was once woefully underrated. Just 
as lobsters were served in prisons 
in Maine, crabs were served in lieu 
of peanuts at bars in Baltimore. 

Can you imagine walking into 
a bar and ordering your Natty 
Boh and being served a tray of 
delicious crab at no cost to your 
person? If you can, I’m sure you 
are wishing you lived in a better 
time. If you can’t imagine or just 
don’t like that image, I dare say 
we shall never be friends. 

That was, however, a time 
when crabs were more prevalent 
than the clap and everyone just 
wanted to get rid of them in the 
easiest way possible. So they fed 
the hungry drunken masses. Mi- 
chael, you say, what makes crabs 


care? Two words: Old Bay. Crabs 


vor in every bite. Their natural 
flavor, however, is amplified by 
the amazingnesss of the classic 
Baltimorean spice, Old Bay. 

The spice was developed by a 
guy named Gustav Brunn, a Ger- 
man immigrant. He combined 
11 or so secret spices to create a 


Ataxia Picnic to Raise Disorder Awareness 


By KATHERINE SIMEON 
For The News-Letter 


On Saturday, Sept. 25, JHU 
Ataxia Ambassadors will be 
holding their annual Ataxia Fall 
Picnic from 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. at 
the Recreation Center Basketball 
Court. Loaded with freebies, a 
plethora of performances, and 
activities, the Ataxia Ambas- 
sadors hope the event will be a 
great time for everyone. 

The event is free to all students 
and the general public. Recently, 
the JHU Ataxia Ambassadors 
received a $5,000 Pepsi Refresh 
grant to host this event, enabling 
a wider variety of activities to be 
put on the agenda. At the picnic, 
there will be free salsa dancing 


lessons, a Ferrari car exhibition, a 
guest appearance by Mark Mead- 
ows and much more. 

The goal of this event is to 
raise Ataxia awareness and com- 
munication. Ataxia is a disorder 
involving the coordination of 
gait, eye movement, and speech. 
Ataxia patients will also be at the 
event, joining in the fun. 

One of the biggest events will 
be the “Arts for Ataxia” competi- 
tion where art groups will inter- 
act with Ataxia patients to gain 
insight on the challenges they 
face on a daily basis. The groups 
then choreograph a performance 
based on their experiences with 
those inflicted with Ataxia. The 
winners will be decided by a 
panel of judges who evaluate 


which performance was the most 
reflective of Ataxia conditions. 


The groups competing this year | 


include, Octopodes, S.L.A.M., 


AllNighters, Jaywalk, Sirens, IFS | 


so. delicious and why should I | 


on their own are a delicious, sub- 
tly sweet meat, packed with fla- | 


if this looks like food to you, you may enjoy a visit to one of Baltimore's seafood restaurants, many spe 


salty, spicy powder with the red 
hues of a steamed crab. The spice 
was used in bars because it was 
salty, and made people order 
more drinks. It’s like crabs and 
Old Bay (and Natty Boh) were 
made for each other. 

Brunn named the spice after 
a passenger liner that sailed up 
and down the Chesapeake, and 
created the Old Bay Company, 
which packaged the spice in its 
iconic yellow container. Later, in 
1990, the Old Bay recipe was sold 
to McCormick & Company. 

This culinary enhancer has 
long been served in one form or 
another with the Maryland Blue 
Crab. And no one has ever dared 
to separate them. 

I won't lie to you, unless you 
are a master at picking crabs, it 
will take a little effort on your 
part. You have to rip off the apron, 


By KELSEY MILLER 
For The News-Letter 


This will be the 12th year of 
High Zero, an experimental music 
festival that has garnered praise 
and national attention. National 
Public Radio called it “the premier 
showcase for spontaneous sound”. 
City Paper praised it as “the con- 
tinent’s finest four days of all-in 
improv and otherwise musical ex- 
ploration”. High Zero calls itself a 
“weird, sophisticated and over the 


| top event”. No matter how you see 


- JHU Breakdancers!, JHU Ballet, | 


Kranti, Lion Dance, Ketzev and 
Vocal Chords. 


“Our goal this year was to | 


make the event more interactive, 


and “Arts for Ataxia” definitely | 


achieves this goal,” Justin Hsieh, 


president of JHU Ataxia Ambas- | 
sadors, wrote in an e-mail to | 


The News-letter. “I think the per- 
formances are going to be awe- 


some, and everyone should defi- | 


nitely come out to appreciate the 
hard work these groups had put 
in and to educate themselves on 
Ataxia!” 


it, the festival’s nat to be missed. 
High Zero’s main concerts 
take place over four nights, at the 


and pry away the shell to reveal 
-- no, not meat -- but the internal 
organs and the lungs. Once you 
have cleaned out all of these un- 
desirable, but still edible, com- 
ponents, there is still work to be 
done. You will need to go through 
each chamber and clean out the 
deliciousness. Then you must 
take that clump you just acquired 
and dip it into the tiny mound of 
Old Bay you have to the side of 
your crab picking station. 

You'll have to repeat this 
process three, four or five more 
times, depending on how hun- 
gry you are. Don’t worry, by the 
second, you should have glugged 
enough beer that your squea- 
mish stomach will have forgot- 
ten its pansy nature, and you will 
be loving the flavor explosion in 
your mouth. 

Okay, Michael, you say, I’m 
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Theatre Project at 45 W. Preston 
Street. The doors open at 7:30 
p.-m., Thursday through Sunday 
night, with a Saturday matinee 
at noon. 

These concerts feature Bal- 
timorean and guest musicians, 
who play both electronic and 
traditional instruments., Accord- 
ing to the website, the perform- 
ers include Shelly Blake-Plock 
(who “couldn’t make. it to this 
year’s festival, so he sent his twin 
brother, also named Shelly Blake- 
Plock”) , Dr. Johannes Rosenberg, 
(who is pictured on the website 
playing violin on a camel), Wob- 
bly, from California, and many 


COURTESY OF WWW.HIGHZERO.ORG 


| Miya Masaoka, shown with her instrument, performed in last year’s High Zero Festival. 
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Being Baltimorean: \ guide to B'more’s crabs 


cializing in crab dishes. 
intrigued — where do I go for 
delicious crabs? Well, good 


reader, my one and only sug- 
gestion is to wend your way 
out to Essex to Mr. Bill’s Terrace 
Inn. Their variation of the Old 
Bay seasoning is to die for and 
their crabs are always the big- 
gest, best and most delicious. Be 
sure to get there early, because 
this place is no Baltimorean se- 
cret. Everyone knows and ev- 
eryone goes. 

I’m not demanding that you 
eat crabs for every meal. That 
would get expensive very quick- 
ly. I do demand, however, that 
you eat crabs at least once to 
prove that you aren't just a Johns 
Hopkins nerd who hides on D- 
Level and whines that Baltimore 
has nothing to offer and yadda 
yadda yadda. Just accept that Bal- 
timore has crabs. And eat them. 


more characters. You can see 
more biographies on the website, 
which also lists which artists are 
playing each night. 

Admission to these concerts is 
$13, or $10 at the door for students. 
Each concert is four hours long. 

Additionally, Gallery Four, at 


_ 405, W., Franklin Street, is host- 
PR ee 


Sound Installation, 
p.m. - 7 p.m. through Sunday. It 
brings together three incredible, 
largely indescribable visions of 
sound and space. Karl Ekdahl 
has constructed an interactive 
“laser pentagram,” with a “cha- 
otic synthesizer circuit,” where 
your every gesture causes chang- 
es in the audio. Julie Benoit has 
contributed a 30-speaker setup, 
amplifying ambient recordings 
in an exploration of noise and 
chaos. Tristan Perich’s vision in- 
volves magnetic drivers with DC 
electronics. The exhibit must be 
experienced to be believed, or 
even just comprehended. 

If you're really looking to get in- 
volved, check out the “High Jinks” 
improvisational events happening 
around the city. You can participate 
(at your own risk) in unique events 
like “Simultaneous Dramatic Read- 
ings” and “Balloon Symphony.” 

Find out more about all the 
events on the website, at www. 
highzero.org/2010_site/. 
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Calendar 
of 


JHU Events 


Thursday, Sept. 23 


Franklin/Paine Lecture 
6:30 —8:30 p.m. 


Jack Fruchtman Jr., profes- 
sor of political science at 
Towson University, and 
author of “Atlantic Cous- 
ins: Benjamin Franklin and 
His Visionary Friends” lec- 
tures on Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Paine. An 
insightful study on the 
sources and impacts of 
two of the early republic’s 
reat minds. Cost $25, $5 
or Hopkins staff/faculty. 


Bengali Game Night 
6 —9p.m. 
~ AMRI MPR 


Join Hopkins Bengali 
Organization for samosas, 
drinks and a selection of 


video and board games. 
Event is a chance to learn 
about the Bengali culture 
while having fun. All stu- 
dents welcome. 


Friday, Sept. 24 


Mad About Madeira 
Homewood Museum 
5:30 — 7:30 p.m. 


Mannie Berk, founder 
of the Rare Wine Com- 
pany, leads a tasting of his 
Historic Series” Madeira 
wine. The wines are in the 
style of the Madeira in the 
48th and 19th centuries, at 
the height of its popular- 
ity. Event is based off the 
“Cheers!” exhibit at Home- 
wood Museum. Make 
reservations, $12 for the 
public, 21+ only. 


First Fall Undergradu- 
ate Reading 
MSE Library Patio 


5-6 p.m. (friday) 


Two fiction and two po- 
etry undergraduates read 
excerpts of their work. Re- 
freshments will be served. 


Come support undergrad- 
uate writers. 


Saturday, Sept. 25 


Bedouin Night 
8:30 — 10 p.m. 
Hillel Sukkah 
Second Floor 


The Jewish Students 
Association is hosting a 
celebrating of Sukkot, 
Bedouin style. There will 
be pita and chips, chai, 
baklava, and music. 


SASH Class Bash 2010 
AMR | BBQ Pit 
A123 Ol aallt asa p.m. 


The Hopkins Bengali 
Organization and South 
Asian Students at Hopkins 
are throwing a class spirit 
event. Freshmen wear 
green, sophomores blue, 
uniors red and seniors 

lack. There will be free 
Indian food, a Pani Puri 
Eating Contest, and games 
like tug of war, flag foot- 
ball, a three-legged race 
and an egg toss. 


Baltimore 
Happenings 


Friday, Sept. 23 


Baltimore Symphony 
The Meyerhoff 
Friday and Saturday 
8 p.m. 


Conductor Marin Alsop 
opens the season with 

a celebration of Gustav 
Mahler. Hear Mahler’s 
arrangement of Bach's 
orchestral suites and his 
Seventh Symphony. You 
can register for a free pre- 
concert lecture, Symphon- 
ic Explorations. Get your 
ticket at www.BSOmusic. 
org, and try a 

$20 unreserved seat for 
the best deal. 


Saturday, Sept. 25 


Virgin Mobile FreeFest 
Merriweather » 
Post Pavilion 


10475 Little Patuxent 
Pkwy., Columbia, Md. 
11.a.m. 


This popular music festival 
will feature M.1.A., T.L., 
LCD Soundsystem, Pave- 
ment, Ludacris, Joan Jett, 
Thievery Corporation, 
Matt & Kim, Jimmy Eat 
World, The Temper Trap, 
Edward Sharpe & The 
Magnetic Zeros and Yea- 
sayer. Only the $125 VIP 
tickets remain, although 
free tickets were previ- 
ously offered. 


B-more Electro 
Sonar Club 
407 East Saratoga Street 
8 p.mMe— 2am, 


LFT Entertainment and 
BoP Records present a 
night of Electro, Fidget 
and House beats, per- 
formed by six local DJs, 
including Alec “Fishfood” 
Fisher from Hopkins, Vibe 
Lime from Loyola Uni- 
versity, and Anteater and 
Clicker from American 


University. Dance all night 


for s10. 


Sunday, Sept. 26 


Cinema Sunday - Howl 
Charles Theater 
10:35 a.m. Showtime 


Charles Theater’s selection 
this week is Howl (2010), 
set in San Francisco in 
1957. Allen Ginsberg’s con- 
troversial book, Howl, is 
on trial. This genre-bend- 
ing film recounts Gins- 
berg’s struggle as an artist 
and society’s reaction 

and the obscenity trail. 
Features James Franco as 
Ginsberg. 


Please Beg With Care 
LOF/T 


120 W. North Avenue 
Friday and Saturday 8 
m 


p.m. 
Sunday 7 p.m. 


This is the last perfor- 
mance of Please Flag With 
Care, a Glass Mind Theater 
show, which explores so- 
cial networking and com- 
munication breakdown. . 
Performances are S10. 
www.glassmindtheatre. 
com/onstage 
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Hopkins students make big music as Silent Whys Vagabond Players take on 
Ibsen's A Doll's House 


By KRISTIAN JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


_ Wading though the masses of 
future doctors and international 
policy Surus between classes, it 
is sometimes difficult to imag- 
ine anyone at Hopkins doing 
anything else other than study- 
ing at the MSE and planning out 
their futures at graduate/medical 
school. 

Hopkins seniors Austin Tally 
and Amanda Glasser, known col- 
lectively as the band Silent Whys, 
are that wonderful exception — 

Austin, a Writing Seminars 
major and French literature mi- 
nor, and Amanda, a cognitive 
psychology and French litera- 
ture double major, met as sopho- 
mores, and, after playing at a 
number of local venues includ- 
ing the Annex and the Metro 
Gallery, are now steadily com- 
pleting their first album, which 
they hope to have it ready by the 
end of the year. val 

The News-Letter caught up 
with Silent Whys, who are also 
currently in a romantinc relation- 
ship, at Austin’s apartment on St. 
Paul St. to find out what life is 
like for the bandmates, who are 
fast-rising stars in the Baltimore 
music scene. 


The News-Letter (N-L): How did 
you guy’s meet? 


Amanda Glasser (AG): During 
sophomore year I was sick, and 
took some time off from 

school for a semester. I came back 
and didn’t know anyone... and 
then I saw Austin at Nolans (we 
had kinda known each other 
freshman year). He was interest- 
ed in this really nice synthesizer 
I had. 

Austin Tally (AT): We went into 
the Charles Commons practice 
rooms to play, we just kind of 
were messing around. Then we 
Le Sa me 


ed ed we liked 


band called Low. We ke 
ing music like that, and maybe 
two months later we started... . 
AG: dating! 


> both 


N-L: What was your first show? 


AT: The Nolan’s Open Mike. 

AG: Was that or was that the 
Golden West? Oh God, I guess 
we really did start on campus. 
We got second at the Open Mike 
competition, and won $250. And 
then what happened was that 
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COURTESY OF AMANDA GLASSER 


Seniors Amanda Glasser and Austin Tally (pictured above) play Baltimore venues and are recording an album as Silent Whys 


this guy had been contacting me 
on Myspace . . . this guy found 
my music on Myspace, and he 
worked for a record company 
called Environmental Aesthetics, 
and ... haha this feels like a long 
time ago! 

And then I met up with him 
on the Beach, he is a Hopkins 
alum, and he signed us. He got 
us ashow ... you remember the 6 
Day Jam? We did that, which was 
cool. 

AT: We played at Spring Fair. 
Then we had two shows at Gold- 
en West, which introduced 

us to the bands in Baltimore. 
Even if it was like three people in 
the audience. 

AG: And now ... and now I'd 
like to think we are more legit. | 
mean we learned to play shorter 
shows. Playing too much turns 
people off, play one a few songs 
and they like it, they can be like 
“Oh, ok, maybe I should check 
them out” 


N-L: What is your “sound”? 


have added a few more instru- 
ments. We just try to have a good 
balance. Each instrument is played 
once, except for maybe the banjo. 
AT: We’re not sampling anything. 
A little because we don’t have 
the technical ability, but also be- 
cause we don’t need it. It keeps us 
simple. So we are definitely not 
electronic. 


N-L: Where are you going with 
the band? Whats the next step? 


Homewood house exhibit 
explores historical drinking 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The tradition of drink has al- 
ways been a point of fascination 
— and intoxication — for societ- 
ies around the world. 

Whether it’s the Greek god of 
debauchery and his revelers or 
the rowdy frat down the street, 
many a crowd have celebrated, 
united, and also separated, over 
the alcoholic beverage. Drink is, 
to say the least, ever present. 

Having opened last Thursday 
at the Homewood Museum, the 
exhibition Cheers!: The Culture 
of Drink in Early Maryland, com- 
memorates the important place 

that wine, spirits, beer and “cy- 
der” have held in Maryland’s 
elite society in the 19th century. 
The exhibition, which is cu- 
rated by Homewood Director 
Catherine Arthur, displays more 
than 50 pieces of various tools 
and containers used to “heighten 


the delight of imbibing,” as it is 
described. 

Many of the artifacts of pre- 
sentation and consumption come 
from the museums collection 
and were used by the Carroll 
family — the original owners of 
the house. 

Despite the smallness of the 
exhibition, the items on display 
include a variety corkscrews, 
wine coolers, cellarets, punch la- 
dles, decanters, bottles, and oth- 
er accessories, all of which were 
manufactured between 1790 and 
1840. 

The fragments of one shat- 
tered wine bottle were actually 
excavated from the surrounding 
area of the museum, indicating 
that the Carroll family was not 
shy about partaking in their own 
culture of drink. 

According to the exhibition, 
Charles Carroll Jr., owner of the 
house, was no stranger to 

See CHEERS, pace B5 


but now we 


AT: The first step is the album. | 
mean we are still playing many 
of the songs we started out writ 
ing. We have a lot of ours songs 
out online for free, and a lot of 
those are what we started out 
writing. 

AG: You mostly write about 
nature stuff. I’m kind of about 
death (laughs). My goal through 
this music is to making some- 
thing you can stand behind and 
meet people through, make con- 
nections. I’m not into self-pro- 
motion. 


N-L: What were some of the ob- 
stacles that you had to face? 


AG: Being a student from Hop- 
kins is hard. People come up to 
me and ask if I go to MICA, and 
when I say I’m from Hopkins, 
they immediately give you this 
weird accusing look. I mean I re- 
ally like Baltimore, and am 
planning to stay here for grad 
uate school. 

Music is directly related to 


what | do, seeing how people re-_ 


Oo our mus tO u - 


eral. I’m kind of a nerd. 

AT: I don’t think we feel very 
connected to the Hopkins com- 
munity. 

AG: I don’t think Hopkins is as 
connected to Baltimore as it 
should be, at least culturally. It’s 
a bubble and it is kind of unfor- 
tunate. 

It is difficult to separate your- 
self and get involved in the music 
community, or at least combine 
both of those worlds. It’s very 
contained. 


N-L: If you guys ever split up do 
think you would stick together as 
a group? 


AT: I don’t know. But the songs 
aren't necessarily about one 
another. Some of them naturally | 
are of course. 
But I think at this point we 
each have our own different 
style of song-writing, that the 
other one can make it by them- 
selves ... I think it stays very 
much in the background. One 
doesn't. necessari af tec: 


thers : > 


By ALEXA KWIATKOSKI 
For The News-Letter 


“The door slammed and the 
world shivered,” read the intro- 
duction to the Vagabond Players’ 
production of A Doll’s House 

It was not cold enough in the 
small theater to actually shiver, 
but the audience was nonethe- 
less affected by this powerful 
performance of Henrik Ibsen’s 
famous drama. 

[he production showcases a 
new translation of A Doll’s House 
from the original Norwegian by 
Paul Walsh. 

Directed by 
Brown, this revolutionary play 
questioned the Victorian notion 
of marriage, as well as chal- 
lenged the chauvinism that op- 
presses women and keeps them 
from fulfilling their full poten- 
tial. 

A Doll’s House tells the story 
of Nora (Karina Ferry), a super- 
ficially happy wife and mother 


Sherrionne 


who becomes entangled in debt 
and forgery in an attempt to save 
her family. 

She owes money to Nils Krog- 
stad (Eric C. Stein), an angry and 
down-on-his-luck former crimi- 
nal. Krogstad uses Nora’s vulner- 
able position to manipulate and 
blackmail her. 

Nora’s husband Torvald (Mi- 
cheal Leicht) is an indulgent 
but controlling man whose af- 
fection and approval the com- 
placent Nora strives to main- 
tain. 

With her old friend Kristine 
(Jennifer Skarzinski), who is both 
a help and a hindrance, Nora 
spends the majority of the play 
trying to keep Krogstad from re- 
vealing the potential scandal to 
her husband. 

She even considers asking an 
ailing friend, Dr. Rank (Gregory 
Jericho), to loan her the money. 

These struggles with self-sac- 
rifice and society’s hypocrisy 

See DOLL’S HOUSE, pace B4 
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Teen comedy hits high marks with Easy A 


By MELANIE LOVE 
For The News-Letter 


Nearly every review of this 
movie has compared it to Mean 
Girls, and it does make sense 
to liken Easy A to that quotable 
cult-classic. Red-haired, smoky- 
voiced Emma Stone (Superbad, 
The House Bunny) is like a less 
cocaine-addicted Lindsay Lohan, 
and Easy A’s cast of characters is 
just as hilariously skewed and 
witty as Mean Girls. 

But this film does its predeces- 
sor one better simply by the fact 
that Stone, playing snarky, relat- 
able, and effervescent Olive Pen- 
derghast, is so adept at playing 
the goodhearted Everygirl who's 
easy to adore and root for. 

Meanwhile, every character, 
no matter how much of a bit play- 
er, is chock full of witty one-liners 
and — even more remarkable — 
most seem like complete people 
rather than archetypes, and that’s 
saying a lot for a teen movie. 

Easy A, directed by Will Gluck, 
is really just so enjoyable because 
it doesn’t pander to its audience. 
This is a film that’s side-splitting 
all the way through, but it also is 
remarkably well-written. Thanks 
to Bert. V Royal's rapid-fire but 
also down-to-earth script, you 
end up feeling for these char- 


acters as well as cracking up at’ 


their various hijinks. 

Olive is sharp and charming, 
but not a preternaturally walking 
dictionary a la Rory Gilmore; better 
yet, she’s not a vain, vapid heroine. 

Awesomely enough, the mov- 
ie takes its name and premise 
from Nathaniel Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter, and Olive uses the 
novel to flout her clean-cut high 
school’s rumor mongering, sew- 
ing a bright red “A” to all her 
clothes after a misguided rumor 
spreads like wildfire through the 
student body and gets her the 
reputation of school tramp. 

Suddenly, with the white lie 
that she lost her virginity to an 
older guy the weekend before, 
wallflower Olive is the talk of her 
small California high school. 

She finds herself enjoying all 
that newfound attention, leading 


her to agree to help out her gay 
friend, Brandon (Dan Byrd) by pre- 
tending to have sex with him so 
that homophobes will stop teasing 
him. But things quickly go up in 
flames when Olive decides to capi- 
talize on her school slut reputation 


. . COURTESY OF WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTOS.COM 
Olive Penderghast (Emma Stone, above) flaunts a bustier and a Hawthorne-esque scarlet letter in the adolescent comedy Fasy A. 


cool-guy English teacher (Thom- 
as Haden Church), batty school 
counselor (Lisa Kudrow), and 
token cute nice guy and school 
mascot Woodchuck Todd (Gossip 
Girl's Penn Badgley), and you've 
got a cast that’s richly entertain- 


by engaging in ing throughout. 
more fake trysts, Where too 
trading Best Buy EASYA _ many teen com- 
and Amazon. edies tend to 


com gift cards 


trade on stereo- 


to nerds in want }j Starring: Emma Stone, types, it’s re- 
of their own no- |} Amanda Bynes, Penn freshing to see a 
toriety. Badgley movie that really 

Enter _ self- |} Director:Will Gluck seems to respect 
righteousChris- |} Run Time: 92 min. its characters 
tian activist and |} Rating: PG-13 || and its audience, 
resoundingly |} Playing at: Landmark Harbor giving them 
dumb ~~ Mari- |} East — depth and hilat- 
anne (Amanda ity to work with. 
Bynes), who Stone is a 
wants to shame breakout _ star, 


Olive right out of school for her 
deviant ways. 

Every high school needs a 
villain, and naive but pompous 
Marianne serves that purpose 
well, scathing in her judgment 
of Olive at the same time as she’s 
holding hands and praying. 

Add in Olive’s wry, adoringly 
oddball parents (Stanley Tucci 
and Patricia Clarkson), her classy, 


warm, sassy, gorgeous and self- 
aware. Plus, she’s somehow far 
more believable, at 21 years old, 
as a teenager than Lindsay Lohan 
was at seventeen in Mean Girls. 
Penn Badgley’s Woodchuck 
Todd is a bit flat, clearly thrown in 
just because it’s impossible to have 
a teen room-com without a buff, 


- romantic male lead, and Amanda 


Bynes’ Marianne could’ve been 


given more to work with because 
she’s just a flat-out witch-with-a-b. 

But those are pretty small 
quibbles for a movie that had the 
audience cracking up constantly, 
whether it was at Olive’s endlessly 
over-sharing parents, her sweetly 
unselfconscious rocking out to a 
greeting card that plays Natasha 
Bedingfield’s “Pocketful of Sun- 
shine” or  Olive’s _ sarcastically 
barbed interactions with longtime 
best friend Rhiannon (Aly Michal- 
ka). 

Of course, Easy A owes a lot to 
classic comedies of the ‘80s ,and 
the film acknowledges that debt 
by launching into a montage of 
those hits and having Olive be- 
moan that she’s always wished 
her life was like a John Hughes 
movie. Easy A captures Hughes’ 


. vintage ambiance pays respect to 


all of his witty, tangled-in-love 
teens. 

So if you're looking for an end- 
lessly quotable movie, something 
light and frothy but not mind- 
dulling, Easy A is definitely it. 
Better yet, it’s a great date movie, 
providing some eye candy for'the 
guys and a fast-moving, charm- 
ing story and pace that anyon 
willenjoy. 


Guyton/Walker's colortul art stuns 


By PHYLLIS ZHU 


(rts & Entertainment Editor 


The Baltimore Museum of 
Art’s new featured exhibition, 
Guyton/Walker, which opened on 
Wednesday, gives new meaning 
to “hyperac- 
tivity.” 

The ex- 
hibition is a 
collaborative 
effort by New- 


York based 
artist Wade 
Guyton and 


long-time col- 
laborator and 


friend, Kelley 
Walker, and 
runs in con- 
junction with 


the museum’s 
presentation 
of Andy War- 
hol: The Last 
Decade. 

The tempo- 


rary _exhibi- 
tion, curated 
by Kristen 


Hileman, is a 

vivid, animated and a zesty in- 
stallation that features colorful, 
screen-printed objects. 

While Guyton is known for his 
early works of jet-black X’s and 
lines — created originally from 
printer ink and paper — this ex- 
hibition knocks down any sense 
of lackluster and straight-edge 
with its uninhibited splashes of 
color and shape. 

Walker, on the other hand, is 
not unfamiliar to the mishmash 
scene. He works with silkscreen 
images as well as digital prints, 
incorporating elements of ad- 
vertising media and pop culture 
icons in his works. 

Many of his previous pieces, 
like “Maui” (2001) and “Marantz 
Model 6300 With Yellow Stripe” 
are, to say the least, hyper. 

Even before the viewer enters 
the front room, where the exhibi- 
tion is displayed, he stumbles, al- 
most, into a seemingly randomly 
arranged set of tables. 

The tables are painted confu- 
sions of black-and-white check- 
ered patterns and blocks of yel- 
lows, reds, and blues, with one 
leg in monochrome and another 
in colorful stripes. 

They are not a mistake, as 


many might assume, and their 
haphazard placement piques the 
visitor's artistic curiosity to what 
may lie ahead 

Once the viewer reaches the 
exhibition room, however, he is 
instantly by the 


OV erwhelmed 
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Guyton/Walker features screen-printed images of bananas. 


sheer business of the installation. 

The chaotic arrangement and 
color of the objects highlights an 
unbridled freedom, it seems, in 
both the creation and display of 
the works. 

Against the back wall is a 
pyramid of paint cans that each 
boast designs of striped pat- 
terns or bananas, papayas, citrus 
fruits, and severed coconuts (a la 
inspiration by pop art master 
Warhol). 

The presence of the paint 
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cans suggests a kind of artistic 
creation-in-process, as if the 
artists themselves would sud- 
denly appear, pry them open, 
and begin slathering the bare 
walls of the museum, but at the 
same time, the closed lids of the 
cans imply a certain amount 
of restraint capped on an ever 
ready-to-explode pile of bright- 
ness. 

What really draws the visitor's 
attention though, in this distract- 
ing mishmash and overlap of ener- 
getic colors, are the large canvases 
that feature jumbo-sized, fleshy 
fruits that hang upside-down, 
tossed about in a storm of color. 

A stone plaque on the ground 


reads “DEAF DUMB BLIND,” 
with the words etched in a ver- 
tical pattern. The three state- 


ments seem to be ironic jabs at 
the visitor, who is at once deaf- 
ened, muted and blinded by ev- 
erything that is there, as if dazed 
and desensitized by the sensory 
(sensational?) overload. Standing 
in the installation is somewhat of 
an anesthetizing experience. 

While the hyperactivity of the 
whole scene can be refreshing, it 
is also borderline . . . psychotic, 
or as some might say, capable of 
inducing psychosis on the un- 
prepared visitor. The exhibition 
should come with a warning: | 
You might literally see spots. | 

Similarly, the hanging fruits | 
may be intriguing, if only for | 
a moment, but fail to push the 
viewer to delve deeper, past the 
initial surprise. 

The collaborative exhibition 
will be on view until January 16, 
and, as always, admission is free. 
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Paint cans, inspired by Warhold, are stacked in pyramids and scattered around the room. 


Glee’s season two gets off to glorious start 


By LAURA MUTH 
News & Features Editor 


As students across the coun- 
try return to school, Fox’s high 
school comedy Glee returned 
to the small screen. The second 
season premiere picks up after 
an eventful summer for some 
of America’s favorite outcasts. 
While many personal changes 
have taken place, conditions for 
the glee club remain the same. 

Kurt (Chris Colfer) takes a 
slushie to the face within the first 
few minutes, showing that glee 
club is still unmistakably at the 
bottom of the William McKinley 
High School social hierarchy; the 
familiar strug- 
gle for recogni- 
tion continues 
as the show 
enters its sopho- 
more year. 

However, a 
new challenge 
emerges in the 
form of Shan- 
non Beiste (Dot 
Jones), the new 
football coach, 
who has man- 
aged to con- 
vince the eas- 
ily dominated 
Principal Fig- 
gins (Iqbal The- 
ba) to cut some 
of Glee Club’s funding in order to 
give more money to the flounder- 
ing football team. 

This turn of events seems po- 
tentially shattering, but it serves 
to bolster the tenuous truce es- 
tablished between Will Schuester 
(Matthew Morrison) and his nem- 
esis Sue Sylvester (Jane Lynch), as 
for the first time in her career her 
funding has also been cut. 

Beiste presents a lot of possibil- 
ity for the show in that she is the 
only one who does not back down 
from Sylvester. Even Schuester 
generally opts to avoid confron- 
tation. Having a legitimate ad- 
versary will give Lynch the op- 
portunity to elevate her already 


_= 


larger-than-life performance. 

The blossoming — friendship 
between Schuester and Sylvester 
is short-lived, as Schuester finds 
himself incapable of maintaining 
the level of cruelty Sylvester ex- 
pects in order for them to try to 
force Beiste’s resignation. So view- 
ers can most likely expect a revival 
of the old feud between the two. 

This choice demonstrates a 
consistency in character devel- 
opment, but the fact that the co- 
operation between the two is so 
short-lived also could indicate an 
inability to significantly alter re- 
lationships on the show. 

Essentially, although the sea- 
son premiere was humorous, 
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The guys of Glee belt out what they've got during the show's second season premiere. 


Glee seems to be running the 
risk of falling into a rut in terms 
of the challenges facing its char- 
acters. The students still struggle 
with acceptance and self-esteem, 
as shown by Santana's (Naya Ri- 
vera) decision to get breast im- 
plants over the summer, Rachel’s 
(Lea Michele) insatiable appetite 
for the spotlight and Finn’s (Cory 


Monteith) quest to find his place 


in between his social position as 
a jock and as a gleek. 

But the introduction of several 
other new characters could pres- 
ent a chance for the show to de- 
velop further, rather than rehash- 
ing the themes of last season. 
Sam Evans (Chord Overstreet) is 


a newcomer to the football team 
who also harbors an affinity for 
music. In that regard, he runs the 
risk of turning into another Finn, 
and while everyone loves Finn, 
reincarnating him as_ blonde 
doesn’t have much of a purpose. 

However, Sam didn’t get much 
screen time, so he does still have 
the potential to develop along 
different lines. He has already 
displayed a little more attitude 
than Finn normally does. Fur- 
thermore, rumor has it that Sam 
might eventually date Kurt, a 
possibility that could give great- 
er depth to his character. 

Newcomer Sunshine Corazon 
(Charice Pempengco) physically 
appears to bea 
more extreme 
version of Ra- 
chel (read: 
similar hair 
color and skin 
tone, but even 
shorter) and 
has an even 
bigger voice. In 
terms of per- 
sonality, she 
so far seems 
to be genu- 
inely unique, 
although like 
Sam she has 
not had the 
screen time to 
prove herself. 
At the end of the episode, she is 
lured away from New Directions 
to join Vocal Adrenaline, who 
managed to get her mom a condo 
and a green card, but her voice 
was so powerful that she will 
most definitely make more ap- 
pearances on the show. 

The premiere struck the right 
chords with its mix of ridicu- 


lous humor and portrayal of the — 


insecurities not only of the high 
school students, but did not 
break a whole lot of new ground. 
Old fans will most likely enjoy 
the beginning of the second sea- 
son, but those who did not enjoy 
the first season will probably see 
no reason to change their minds. 
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Nora (Karina Ferry) suffers at the hand of husband Torvald (Michael Leicht, right) while lovesick Dr. Rank (Gregory Jericho) looks on. 


[bsen’s A Doll’s House is drama done right 


Do.t’s House, From B3 
lead Nora to question not only 
her marriage but also her entire 
way Of life. 

Ibsen’s acclaimed drama _ is 
presented well in this produc- 
tion. While the performances 
were overall clear and impas- 
sioned, the stars of the show were 
Ferry and Leicht, as the husband 
and wife duo. 

Leicht shows just the right mix 
of misogyny and adoration to be 
a comical, brutal, pitiable Tor- 


| vald, while Ferry is captivating 


as both incarnations of Nora: the 
early cheerful and childish wife 
and the later enlightened and 
emancipated woman. 

Jericho is charming as the fa- 
tally ill Dr. Rank, and Jennifer 
Skarzinski is effective as Kris- 


| tine. Eric C. Stein’s striking por- 
trayal of Nils Krogstad manages 


to make his villainous character 


| both hateful and sympathetic. 


The actors work well together 


| and their interactions successful- 


ly convey the humor, tragedy and 
triumph of A Doll’s House. 
The set design is also lovely. 
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The Victorian decor creates a mi- 
crocosmic doll’s house in which 
the characters dance, play and 
inevitably fall apart. 

There is one lush red blanket 
draped over a sofa that is con- 
tinually picked up, moved, and 
dropped as the characters prog- 
ress through the drama. Its vel- 
vety beauty in particular stands 
out on stage. 

The minor flaws in this pro- 
duction of Ibsen’s drama are 
mostly amusing and do not seri- 
ously detract from the satisfying 
experience. 

Of the few funny anachro- 
nisms, the most noticeable is 
when Torvald, a circa 1879 Nor- 
wegian husband, hands Nora 
contemporary American dollars. 

During this particular show- 
ing, the actors handled perform- 
ing mishaps with aplomb. 

At one point approaching the 
climax of the play, the ties of Fer- 
ry’s dress got caught in Leicht’s 
costume, yet the actors were able 
to incorporate the accident into the 
scene and continue unperturbed 
with the remainder of the play. 
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The most striking moment of 
the performance is when Nora 
laments the fact that her doting 
husband did not come to her res- 
cue when Krogstad accused her 
of forgery. 

Torvald tells her, “No man in 
his right mind would sacrifice 
his honor for his love,” to which 
Nora passionately replies that 
thousands of women do just that 
every day. 

These two actors convey this 
climactic scene with anger, frus- 
tration and (on Torvald’s part) 
misguided love. Nora’s defiance 
is inspiring but the resulting 
desolation of her husband is also 
poignant and pitiable. 

The Vagabond Player’s pro- 
duction does justice to Ibsen’s 
feminist play. The story is more 
than 100 years old, but the lively 
performances make it feel fresh 
and relevant. 

When that door slams and 
Torvald stands forlornly on stage, 
one cannot help but be affected 
by the intense emotions and 
powerful societal implications of 
A Doll's House. 
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explores 


history of 
drinking 


CHEERS, rrom B3 
drink himself, as was “generally 
known” by friends and family. 
His destructiy ve habits ev entually 
led to a separation from his w ife, 

During the 19th century, how- 
ever, those of upper socioeconom- 
ic standing prided themselves not 
simply on the number of casks 
they collected but also on their 
ability to “bib,” or evaluate the 
taste of various drinks. 

After supper, the women would 
retire toa separate room, while the 
men passed around whiskey, bour- 
bon, and Madeira—a fortified dry 
wine—to sample and a ppraise. 

One particular piece, the silver 
askos, or gourd- -shaped vessel, em- 
phasized the opulence and level of 
high- “society associated with drink- 
ing. Carv red onto its handle were 
two goats and a rustic grapevine. 

The askos, however, was unique 
in its decorative intricacy, as the 
majority of the other pieces were 


designed mainly for economy and | 


convenience. The smaller wine 
casks, for example, were made of 
woven wooden strips that ensured 
they were air-tight, and their size 
made for easy transportation. 

A disappointing aspect of 
Cheers! was the presentation— 
or lackof—of the storage rooms, 
where the various wines and ci- 
ders were kept; they have been 
converted into office space, so 
photographs of the original 
rooms were displayed instead. 

As part of the experience, the 
museum is offering traditional 
wine tastings on Friday evenings 
from 5:30 to 7:30 p.m, as well as 
a talk by Madeira expert, Mannie 
Berk of The Rare Wine Club Co. 
tomorrow. Cheers! will be show- 
ing until November 28. 
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e new album from 

the Walkmen, is a surprisingly 

upbeat and refreshing record 
for the D.C. area rockers. The 

album can be 22” 

_ best summa- 
rized by one 
line that front- 
‘man Hamil- 
ton Leithauser 
sings on “Woe 
is Me’: “Don’t 

io get heavy Le 
- Let’s be light.” 

This creed 
emanates 

throughout ev- 
ery track. 
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By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


Way back in early August, 
when promos for season six of 
Weeds hit the World Wide Web, 
it looked like Showtime's strug- 
gling former darling was about 
to get back on its feet. Season four 
got weird when Nancy 
(Mary-Louise Parker) fled the 
suburban dystopia of Agrestic 
and hooked up with a Mexican 
drug cartel, 


Botwin 


Season five was even worse, 
with Nancy’s bizarre marriage to 
Tijuana mayor/drug lord Esteban 
(Demian Bichir), the birth of their 
seemingly invisible baby, and the 
weak threat of villainess Pilar 
Zuzua (Kate del Castillo), whose 
welcome death came at the hands 
otf Nancy’s now-nutso son Shane 
(Alexander Gould). 

But the trailers and TV spots for 
season six showed a stark depar- 
ture from the previous seasons, 
showing the Botwins fleeing Cali- 
fornia in the wake of Pilar’s mur- 
der, shedding their old identities 
and taking on new life as the New- 
mans up north. Gone, it seemed, 
were the days in which we would 
be subject to Esteban’s raspy voice, 
secret tunnels to Mexico, and Nan- 
cy’s inability to use anything other 
than her sexual wiles to get her out 
of trouble. Weeds was starting over, 
with new identities, a new location 
and a whole host of new adven- 
tures ahead. 

We're now five episodes into 
the season, and while, yes, the 
Botwins have morphed into the 
Newmans, and yes, they have 
fled fire-happy SoCo in favor 
of the far corners of the North- 
west, the rebirth of Weeds hasn‘t 
been quite as awesome as we ex- 
pected. The season opens right 
where season five ended, with 


| Shane and Nancy standing over 


‘ ness, rig it all still se seems se rcene ae 


Pilar’s lifeless body floating in 
a pool post-Shane busting her 
head open with a croquet mallet. 
Nancy, in a vodka-induced haze, 
pulled herself together enough to 
push her entire family (brother- 
in-law Andy, played by Justin 


| Kirk, eldest son Silas, played by 


the depression of older material. 

The Walkmen have always 
been keen on using vintage in- 
struments like grand pianos, vin- 
tage guitars, and various sorts of 
brass along with their pensive 
lyrics. Lisbon is no exception. 
“Stranded,” which has an echo 
of a sad funeral march, implied 
by trumpets and horn, is a prime 
example of the pairing. 

On the back end of the album, 
“Torch Song” and “Lisbon” show 
the ernotive quality in Leithaus- 


er’s voice on each song and pro- 


vides the listener with a final few 
instances to savor every word, 
every change 
in the closing 
tracks. 

As a’ whole, 


old fans will 
appreciate the 
progress the 


will find thi 
sound easier to 


The 11 tracks on 
Lisbon inform the - 


Vegas / Give us your dreamers, 
your harlots and your sins / Las 
Vegas / Didn’t nobody tell you 
the house will always win?” 
band is making | . 
and new fans — 


digest and savor. | 
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- Cheers! Season six of Weeds takes weird turn with trip up north 


Hunter Parish, and ne’er seen in- 
fant Stevie Ray) into a mini-van. 
The entire episode chronicled the 
family’s attempt to pack up their 
lives and go, including some ex- 
tended focus on Andy’s decision 
to leave his doctor fiancée (Alanis 
Morissette) in the dust. 

Episode two takes the Botwins 
up the coast on a fruitless voyage 
to the Canadian border, with some 
gas station pit stops along, the way. 
Cesar (Enrique Castillo) and Igna- 
cio (Hemky Madera), Esteban’s two 
henchmen, have returned and are 
hot on the fugitive family’s trail. Itis 
in this episode that the Botwins be- 
come the Newmans in a seriously 
sad [D-burning ceremony ~ Andy 
becomes Randy, Nancy calls herself 
Nathalie, Shane is Shawn, Stevie 
Ray is renamed Ari, and Silas, who 
is reluctant to let the driver's license 
he worked so hard to get go up in 
flames, is christened Mike. 

The third episode chronicles 
the Newmans’ new jobs at a Se- 
attle hotel, with Nancy/Nathalie 
as a maid, Andy/Randy as a 
dishwasher, and Silas/Mike as a 
bellhop. Shane/Shawn is put on 
babysitting duty for Stevie Ray/ 
Ari, though that is probably not 
one of Nancy/Nathalie’s wisest 
decisions. The Nancy in Nathalie 
needs more of an adventure, 
which she finds in the form of a 
hippie weed-dealer who drives a 
hard bargain. It’s okay, though, 
because where the Botwins were 
big into marijuana, the New- 
mans only deal with hash. Doug 
(Kevin Nealon) remember 
him? That old Agrestic burnout? 
— shows up at the very end, and 
gets pulled along on the hunt 
with Cesar and Ignacio. 

Episode four delves a little 
deeper into the Newmans’ lives 
in Seattle. Silas ends up on a col- 
lege campus and sees what life 
would have been like had that 
crazy Nancy never ruined his ad- 
olescence with her weed-dealing 
antics. Shane makes friends with 
some lonely pill-popping house- 
wives, and Andy impresses a tes- 
ty chef with his culinary skills. 
Nancy, on the other hand, is right 
back where she started, selling 
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“Welcome to fabulous Las 


So begins Brandon Flowers’ 
new album, Flamingo, inviting his 


listeners to join him in “fabulous 
Las Vegas” — and he certain 
delivers. _. 
__ Flowers takes ietence into his 
personal world through the al- 


TION 


what a produc- 
_tion it was. 
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Weeds’ marijuana-dealing housewife Nancy Botwin (Mary-Louise Parker) takes on a new role as a hash seller in season six. 


hash to hotel guests. 

Epsiode five, which aired 
Monday night, marks a return 
to the Andy-loves-Nancy plot- 
line that peppered the previous 
season, and Nancy/ Nathalie tells 
Andy/Randy, perhaps not too de- 
finitively, that nothing will ever 
happen between them. Nancy/ 
Nathalie gets into an altercation 
with a fellow hotel maid, and 
there are a couple of catfights. Si- 
las/Mike fully embraces college 
life/women, and Shane contin- 
ues to come off as totally crazy. 
Oh, but at the end, it turns out 
that Cesar and Esteban finally 
find the family and have Shane 
in the back of their car. 

Season six has had some mo- 
ments that reflect a return to the 
wonderful Weeds from years past 
— the ID burning ceremony, for 
instance, and virtually every ex- 
change between Andy and Nan- 
cy — but for the most part, a lot of 
things that made Weeds so great 
in its early days are nowhere to 
be seen. The ever-crazy, ever- 
amazing Agrestic housewife Ce- 
lia Hodes (Elizabeth Perkins) is 
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album, while showing that he can 
be just as spectacular by himself 
as he is when part of a band. 

Fans who have followed Flow- 
ers from his time with The Kill- 
ers to his new solo album will not 
be disappointed. 

For this album, the music 
sounds different and more ma- 


_ture than when the Killers ini- 
_ tially came out with their first al- 


bum, Hot Fuss, in 2004, Granted, 
this makes sense, 
since Flowers has 
had six years’ 
worth of experi- 
‘ence with them 
before turning 
to producing his 
own music, and 
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most in Fla- 
mingo are the lyrics. It is obvi- 


gone this season, along with her 
absolutely awesome daughter 
Isabelle (Allie Grant) and always 
hilarious husband, Dean (Andy 
Milder). 

Most importantly, while the 
Seattle scene is a nice change 
from the Mexican border of sea- 
sons four and five, something 
still feels off on the show without 
Agrestic. Weeds lost its way when 
it lost its focus as a dark comedy 
chronicling the life of a suburban 
THC-dealing single mother and 
became a full-blown drug circus 
of crazy. It’s fine that the creators 
want to do something different 
with the show, because after six 
seasons the old stuff can get kind 
of formulaic, but it seems at this 
point that Weeds isn’t even close 
to what it used to be. 

Back in seasons one and two, 
when Nancy was still a unwit- 
ting widow who stumbled into 
the small-time drug trade, when 
Silas was still a whiny adolescent 
with weird hair, Andy was kind 
of a creep who cyber-sexed with 
Silas’ deaf girlfriend and Shane 
was a ten-year- id that ocaped 
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in Las Vegas, and religion. 

Thanks to such strong lyrics, 
many of his songs are extreme- 
ly relatable, as is his duet with 
Jenny Lewis, in the track, “Hard 
Enough”: Many people have been 
there, and many people recognize 
that they did something wrong, 
messed up‘a relationship and re- 
alize that they’re “older now.” 

The style of songs in this al- 
bum are as varied as the subject 
matter. There’s something for 
everyone: country, rock, pop, 
and more. Some of the strongest 
songs include the catchy “Only 
the Young” and the rollicking 
“Jilted Lovers & 
Broken Hearts.” 

Not only do 
these two songs 
get stuck in your 
head easily, but 
the lyrics also 
lure you in, as 
Flowers sings 
about what it 
was like to grow 
up and carve a 
life for himself 
in Sin City. This 
isn’t just another album of back-. 


terrorist hostage videos during 
playdates, Weeds was wacky and 
offbeat, but it had a certain en- 
ergy to it, an endearing aura that 
pulled you in and made you care 
about each and every character. 

True, we're only five episodes 
deep, and Weeds still has some 
time to make a comeback, but it 
already feels like the characters 
we learned to love years ago have 
morphed into two-dimensional 
versions of themselves. 

We felt bad for Nancy when 
things went awry in the begin- 
ning, and we cheered her on as 
she found knew ways to wile her 
way out of things, but now we 
know she’s just going to suck on 
her iced-coffee straw and bat her 
eyes, and things will be just fine. 

We adored watching Andy 
hand out weird advice to his 
nephews about love, life and the 
pursuit of happiness, but now 
his words of wisdom are run- 
ning stale, and his antics are less 
amusing. 

But of course, as any televi- 
sion watcher/sports fan knows, 
the season can always get better. 


“Was 5 Tickinv ‘i 


tear up, but does not deliver so 
much on the tune front. 

In general, the first half of 
his album was stronger when it 
came to the melody — the first 
seven songs in general tended 

to be catchier and more engag- 
ing than the last seven. 

While Flowers got the words 
right in this solo album, some of 
the melodies didn’t stand out as 
well as they should have to make 
this a truly solid 5-star album. 

He certainly has enough tal- 
ent and material to keep writ- 
ing songs though, and his lyrics 
more than make up for it on the 
songs where the re odics did 
not deliver. — os 

Not many albums can erie 
listeners think so consistently, 
and almost every song has a 
spark that draws the His listener in. 

However, it would. probably _ 
be more prudent to pee 
the songs individually than 
getting the entire album, 
cially since the second half at 


the album does not quite match © | 
up to the quality of the first. 


make the soft heare listener 


a 


__ For a decade now, the Walk- 
_ men’s albums have been about — 
di intment and_ regret. 
Even though this album still 
has the band’s quintessential 


throughout Lisbon they 


dance their troubles _ = 


bum and shows them what life is 
like in what people call “Sin City.” 
For his first breakout album, 


listener that things are changing. 
This could be their: ae peed 


ous that Flowers wrote from his 
personal experiences, and this 
makes the entire album stron- 
_ ger. His words are thought-pro- 
_voking and are a mix of love, life 


ground music. If Flowers manages to feey = 

Some of the: melodies leave this quality in his lyrics and 
something to be desired, howev- works on his melody li 
er. “I Came Here to Get Over You” — the future, he. 
falls flat, and while “The Clock _ truly outstand 


and more upbeat tune, “Whole guitar Playing. as if he i is about , 


Lotta Love,” fea- 

pe Soundgar- BRM raiittent he tey ten 

_den’s lead singer sak Hi ener; 

Chris Cornell, invokes all 

is energetic and grittiness of “be 
impassioned, ginal. 


but also miracu- 
lously_ restrained 
_ in parts: Santana — 


sant: AL AR EMOTE IS A LED 
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Blue Jay Brigade By Kevin Stoll Li 


Well, well John Hopkins crawling 
back to us, you really want to 
join the Ivy League don't you ? 


Oh it's just the TVY LEAGUE 


Hello Dr. John, Hopkins 


Huh, I'm not 
a doctor* 


Oh Johnny, we knew you were 
stupid but be didn't know you Se that guys he's 
would beg to join the League. dk alee = Me 


Well look at that, we ranked higher 
than you Sou dfs you want 


So how's that grade inflation 
working going for you guys? 


No I really don't 
want to join. 


* Reference to the myth that all JHU students are pre-med 


HOW MANY (INSERT COLLEGE) STUDENTS 


DOES IT TAKE TO CHANGE A LIGHT BULB? 


BERKELEY 
2001 


One to demand his 
right not-to change 
the bulb and two 
thousand to stage 
the strike in support 
of him. 


2 


One to change 
the light bulb 
and the other 

», to say loudly 
how he did it 
as well as an 
Ivy League 
student. 


CORNELL 
2 


One to change the 
light bulb and one 

to crack under the 

pressure. 


One to design a 
nuclear-powered one 
thatneverneeds — 

“changing, one to figure 
out how to power the 
rest of Boston using that 
nuked light bulb, two to 
install it, and one to 
write the computer 

program that controls 

the wall switch. 


HOPKINS 
0 


No one 
changes it. 
The less 
competition 
the better. 


_ He holds the 
~~ bulb and the 
world revolves 
around him. 


One to change the 
bulb, and another to 
‘/ call their friends at 
USC and tell them 
how they changed it 
just as well and for 
much cheaper. 


It doesn't 
matter, I 
finally beat 
you guys in 
lacrosse. 


WHY IS GLENN 
BECK CRYING? cLANNAD: AFTER STORY 
) EPISODE 18 


AND YOU 
Sn AS 


WATCH 
CLANNAD, 


i i eCWATCH iT NOW! 


Ahh, a wizard alien!!! , 
It must be here to destroy Im on ailen ga 
the healthcare bill. Shoot it! beyed the she Toa 
uses the art of magic. 
' I'm here to take your 


m \ hidden powers from you, 


awe 


JHU WANTS YOU FOR 


CARTOONS 


If you’re interested in drawing comics email jhucartoons@yahoo.com Yes there is both a South Park and Haruhi Suzumiya reference in this comic ‘Pp 
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Fhotoreceptors in eye Supernova shrapnel discovered in meteorites 
sel cireadian rhythms 


By ALICE HUNG 
For Zhe \e vus- Letter 


A Hopkins research team led 
by Samer Hattar, of the Depart- 
ment of Biology, recently 
ducted a study on the specific 
contributions of rods, lig 


con- 


wp ht-sen- 
sitive cells found in the retina, 
to the signaling pathway for 
circadian photoentrainment, the 
process by which our bodies syn- 
chronize to the solar day ; 

Photoreceptors, which include 
both rods and cones, are not only 
responsible for the transduction 
of visual stimuli, thus allow- 
ing us to perceive the shapes 
and forms of the world around 
us, but also play a critical role 
in photoentrainment. Photoen- 
trainment controls our internal 
clock to regulate our biological 
rhythms such as sleep and hor- 
mone regulation. 

When light enters the eye and 
hits the retina, which is found 
at the back of the eyeball, rod 
cells are hyperpolarized, and 
ions flow out of the cells. This 
activates the phototransduction 
pathway and eventually leads to 
the activation of ganglion cells, 
which have axons that lead di- 
rectly to the central nervous sys- 
tem. 

While the retinal ganglion 
cells send information to the lat- 
eral geniculate nucleus, the in- 
trinsically photosensitive retinal 
ganglion cells (ipRGC), which 
are also located in the retina but 
further from the surface, project 
to the suprachiasmatic nucleus 
(SCN), which is responsible for 
setting the circadian rhythm. 

Unlike other retinal ganglion 
cells, ipRGCs can be activated 
directly by light, since ipRGCs 
contain melanopsin, a photopig- 
ment capable of capturing pho- 


tens and activating the’ signal» 


transduction pathway. However, 
melanopsin itself is relatively in- 
sensitive, therefore requiring rod 
and cone contributions. 
Although it has been known 


> 3 sium | 
sgh Sorte ee eile Ra 


that ipRGCs can fully account for 
non-image forming visual func 
tions, such as pupil constriction 
and circadian rhythm mainte- 
nance, the relative contributions 
of rods and cones have been un- 
clear. 

This study used several lines 
of transgenic mice to isolate a 
specific group of photorecep- 
tors in order to observe their 
precise effect on photoentrain- 
ment: The researchers engi- 
mice who 
lacked solely the rods pathway 
or solely the cones pathway, 
without the degradation of oth- 
er retinal functions. 


neered transgenic 


Results suggest that rods play 
a role in driving photoentrain- 
ment across a wide range of 
light intensities, including high 
intensities at which rods would 
not contribute to image-forming 
function. 

It was observed that rods ac- 
complish this via two distinct 
circuits. At low intensities, rods 


bipolar pathway. At high intensi- 
ties, however, rod-signaling via 


cone photoreceptors is necessary | 


for photoentrainment. 
Comparison across rod-de- 
fective and cone-defective mice 


models also indicates that rods | 


are the major contributors to cir- 
cadian responses. Even mice with 
highly attenuated rod function 
demonstrated better photoen- 
trainment than mice with fully 
functional cones who lacked rods 


altogether. 
Extending results of this 
finding to humans, Hattar 


points out the significance of 
daily light exposure to main- 
tain healthy sleep-wake cycles 
and other biological rhythms. 

Though it is a well-established 
fact that staying awake into the 
wee hours of the morning and 
sleeping until 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon is not the most ben- 
eficial habit, this study gives one 
additional reason to turn out the 
lights earlier. 


COURTESY OF WWWRETINALMICROSCOPY.COM 
Rods cells are much more important than cone cells in setting circadian rhythms. 


star 
went supernova, releasing a large 


By MELANIE HSU 
For The Vews-Letter 
A team of cosmochemists 
from the University of Chicago 
recently discovered traces of 
chromium-54, an isotope pro- 
by supernovas, the 
Orgueil meteorite. 

The meteorite, which landed 
in France around 150 years ago, 


duced in 


also contains aluminum-26 and 
iron-60. According to team lead- 
er Nicolas Dauphas, the shrap- 
nel originated from a supernova 
that may have contributed to the 
formation of our solar system 4.5 
billion years ago. 

Cosmochemists analyze ele- 
ments and isotopes in ‘order to 
determine how certain substanc- 


| es originated in the universe. Of 


great interest to these researchers 
is what type of event gave rise to 
the solar system and why certain 
isotopes are unequally distributed. 

One theory is that a massive 
several light-years away 


amount of radioisotopes. These 


| isotopes then caused the collapse 


| of the gas and dust cloud, trigger- 
send their input through the rod | 


ing the formation of the sun and, 
later, the rest of the solar system. 

The findings may allow sci- 
entists to answer the question 


| of why chromium levels vary 
| between different planets and 


meteorites. Initially, scientists 
thought that chromium-54 was 
uniformly distributed through- 
out the gas and dust cloud that 
resulted in the formation of the 
solar system. 

These findings, however, sug- 


terms of size. Most of the iso- 
tope-containing grains settled 
in meteorites and planets. The 
findings also make it possible for 
researchers to determine what 
type of supernova contributed 
the chromium. 


the death of a white-dwarf star 
in a binary system, and Type II 
supernovae occur when a star at 
least nine times heavier than the 
sun runs out of hydrogen to fuse 
in its core. 

In an attempt to obtain more en- 
ergy, the star undergoes additional 
fusion reactions that produce 
heavier elements such as iron. This 


| further depletes the star’s energy 
| and results in a violent outwards 


explosion of the its outer layers. 
The presence of the alumi- 


| | num and iron isotopes, which 


are commonly found in space 
rocks, suggests that the shrapnel 
came from a Type II supernova. 
While both isotopes originate 
from stars, iron-60 is exclusively 
emitted by supernovae due to the 
dying star undergoing iron-pro- 
ducing fusion reactions. 

Given that researchers have 
yet to extract Type I supernova 
grains from a meteorite, addi- 
tional tests will be necessary to 
confirm the exact nature of the 


supernova involved. 


| gest that the grains emitted by | 
the supernova were sorted in | 


| Of the two classes of superno- | 
| vae, Type la events are-caused byy 


COURTESY OF WWW.NASA.GOV 


During the formation of the solar system, certain isotopes were distributed unevenly. These isotopes were distributed by size. 


Dauphas is proposing a test 
that will measure the quantity 
of calcium-48, an isotope that is 
common in Type la supernovae 
but extremely uncommon in 
Type Il. If the grains are enriched 
with calcium48, then he and his 
colleagues can conclude that they 


came from a Type Ia supernova. 
The recent advances in in- 
strumentation have also allowed 
cosmologists to search for chro- 
mium 54-enriched nanoparticles 
in the meteorite grains. So far, the 
researchers have found one grain 
among those belonging to the 


Orgueil and Murchison mete- 
orites with unquestionably high 
levels of the isotope. 

While more evidence is still 
needed to make a definitive con- 
clusion, the work of these cosmol- 
ogists may reveal a lot about the 
history of our early solar system. 


Power of HIV therapy may change with age 


A new study from Hopkins looks at how older patients respond to HIV drugs 


By BARBARA HA 
For The News-Letter 


Recently, a team of Hopkins 
researchers, in collaboration with 
researchers from several other 
institutions, conducted a study 
to. determine how the age of pa- 
tients-impact;how their bodies 
respond to a widely used AIDS 
drug regimen. 

Specifically, the researchers 
studied the initial HAART regi- 
men class on virological and im- 
munologic response within 24 
hours after initiation. 

The importance of this proj- 
ect was attributed to the current 
guidelines that recommend the 
initiation of HAART using either 
ritonavir-boosted protease in- 
hibitors or nonnucleoside reverse- 
trasciptase inhibitors; these guide- 
lines presently do not differentiate 
by age, although a number of older 
individuals contributed to the data 
that informed these guidelines. 

Since its emergence in the 
1980s, AIDS has been an area of 
focus for many researchers, phy- 
sicians and scientists. A cure for 
the infection has so far eluded 
scientists; however, a widely used 
treatment scheme called highly 
active antiretroviral therapy, or 
HAART, has been developed. 

HAART is the combination 
of at least three antiretroviral 


drugs to combat HIV, 
a retroviral agent. The 
drugs attack different 
parts of HIV or stop 
the virus from enter- 
ing blood cells. This 
regimen has varying 
degrees of success for 
different people. How- + 
ever, even among peo- 
ple who respond well 
to HAART, the treat- 
ment does not com- 
pletely eliminate HIV 
from the host individ- 
ual’s body — it merely 
slows down the rate of 
viral replication. 


Because HIV _ is 
constantly mutating 
and finding novel 


ways to overcome the 
human body’s efforts 
to fight the infection 
with natural immune responses, 
HAART drugs must constantly 
be improved to combat new 
strains of HIV. 

In building the optimal en- 
vironment for HAART to work, 
HIV specialists and research- 
ers argue that different factors 
contribute to the success of this 
therapy, including time of initial 
treatment and adherence, as well 
as natural factors such as genetic 
pre-disposition. 

Statistics have shown that the 


Epigenetic anomalies linked with genetic mutations in ovarian cancer 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


A collaboration of leading 
scientists from Howard Hughes 
Medical Institutes, Hopkins 
Medicine and the Kimmel Can- 
cer Center, the National Taiwan 
University, and UCLA have 
undertaken a study of ovarian 
cancer. The researchers looked 
at eight separate tumors from 
women with a particular type of 
the disease called clear cell car- 
cinoma. 

The team, which includes 
Nickolas Papadopoulos, Victor 
Velculescu, and Sian Jones of the 
Hopkins Kimmel Cancer Cen- 
ter, has been trying to charac- 
terize common dysfunctions or 
deficiencies among the various 
tumor samples studied, and, in- 
deed, their findings have yielded 

just such results, as their report 
in Science Express has announced. 

In particular, the group has 
characterized two novel muta- 
tions, with one being especially 
significant and present in a large 
proportion of the samples. Two 
other genes identified, PIK3CA 
and KRAS, are two well-known 
and well-studied oncogenes, or 


cancer genes. 
The two novel mutations are 
in the PPP2R1A and ARIDIA 
genes. The PPP2R1A mutation 
was significant and found in 
about 7% of the studied samples. 
On the other hand, the ARID1IA 
mutation was found in a whop- 
ping 57% of the samples. 
Interestingly, the two genes 
have two very different func- 
tions and lend their hands in 
different ways to tumor develop- 
ment. PPP2R1A, when mutated, 
acts as an oncogene, which is a 
type of gene that promotes tu- 
mor growth. Usually, they help 
tumors grow too exuberantly 
or divide too much. Conversely, 
ARIDIA is an anti-tumor gene, 
but, unfortunately, when mutat- 
ed it loses this capability, letting 
cancer develop when ARID1IA 
would normally help fight the 
process. 

How does ARIDIA normally 
function, then? From protein stud- 
ies, it would appear that ARID1A‘s 
protein product, 1A, is involved in 
the multi-part chromatin remod- 
eling complex. The chromatin 
remodeling complex is an assem- 
bly of molecules that help modify 
DNA (wrapped up with proteins 


in the form of chromatin) to help 
turn it “on” or “off.” 

In reality, this is an oversim- 
plification, because the complex 
more-accurately helps to “open 
up” DNA from its tichtly folded 
state into a more open and acces- 
sible conformation so that DNA 
copying machinery can make an- 
other copy of the DNA in prepa- 
ration for cell division. Another 
function is that this allows mes- 
senger RNA to be made, which 


compliments certain stretches of 
DNA and provides the instruc- 
tions to produce the correspond- 
ing proteins. 

The researchers have hypoth- 
esized that when ARIDIA is mu- 
tated, its product 1A is modified 
in such a way that it becomes 
inactive, allowing for abnormal 
DNA copying and transcription. 

The ARID1A mutation is an 
especially fantastic find because 
it provides a link between the ge- 


Tate COURTESY OF WWWGENOME.GOV 
Variations in the structure of DNA and chromosomes have been linked to ovarian cancer. 


netic (mutations) and epigenetic 
(chromatin remodeling) causes 
of cancer. Epigenetics is the study 
of changes in DNA that don’t di- 
rectly affect the genetic sequence 
itself. In other words, the DNA 
may still be the same, but it can 
be expressed differently if the 
proteins that interact with the 
DNA affect it differently from 


normal (making it “closed” when 
_.it should be “open,” for instance) 


or if the molecules that can be 
added to the DNA to turn it “on” 
and “off” are attached in an ab- 


~<normal pattern. 


In recent years, it has become 
increasingly obvious that these 
epigenetic changes can have 
huge impacts on DNA expression 

(and therefore the phenotype, or 
physical characteristics, of indi- 
viduals) and disease. 

The team has been interested 
in clear cell carcinoma in particu- 
lar because it is a particularly ag- 
gressive form of cancer, and also 
one that has proven particularly 
resistant to chemo- and other 
therapies. Most interestingly, 
ARIDIA may also have a role in 
other cancers, such as breast and 
lung cancer, and perhaps even in 
leukemia. 


COURTESY OF WWWTINYSCLCOM 
The HIV virus infects and kills immune system cells. 


numbers of individuals aged 
at least 50 years with HIV have 
been increasing. Some scientists 
attribute this to better methods of 
diagnosis than in previous years, 
while others remain skeptical. 

Although it is generally accept- 
ed that older HIV-infected individ- 
uals initiating HAART will have 
a decreased immunological re- 
sponse and an increased virologi- 
cal response, meaning a decrease 
in viral replication, when com- 
pared with younger individuals, 
published data has been mixed. 
While some studies have reported 
increased virologic suppression 
in older compared with younger 
adults, others have reported either 
the reverse or no differences. 

Drawing from the North 
American AIDS Cohort Collabo- 
ration on Research and Design 
(NA-ACCORD), a collaboration 
of eight interval and 13 clinical 
prospective cohort studies of de- 
mographically hetereogeneous 
HIV-infected adults from the US 
and Canada, Keri Althoff and 
her team analyzed the data from 
12,196 antiretroviral-naive adults 
who initiated HAART between 
1998 and 2008 using a boosted 
protease inhibitor-based__ regi- 
men or a nonnucleoside reverse 
transcriptase inhibitor (NNRTI)- 
based regimen. 

The data revealed that no de- 
finitive improvement in virologic 
response in older patients com- 
pared with younger age groups 
existed; when classified by regi- 
men class, in contrast to the viro- 
logic outcome, the immunologic 
outcome was clearly different 
by age with older individuals 
less likely to have ‘an increase. 
However, previous studies had 
attributed improved virologic 
response among older adults to 
better adherence to HAART. 

This study provides particularly 
reliable information due to its large 
study population of antiretroviral 


See HAART, pace B9 
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Increased insulin levels Mass extinctions have large impact on evolution 


SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


: ; of. 024... By VIVEK SINANAN 
may induce infertility °°" 
j F . ‘ J ; , j 
According to an article pub- 
lished earlier this month in Sci- . 
By MALI WIEDERKEHR PCOS is the most common form | ence magazine, past mass ex- 


For The News Letter 


A recent study by the Hop- 
kins Children’s Center reveals the 


of infertility, affecting one in 10 
women, and is caused by many 
small ovarian cysts 


tinctions could have had more of 
an effect on the evolution of the 
Earth’s species than previously 


thought 


This new model for under 

mechanism that puts obese wom- standing infertility risk in obe- In the article, authored by 
en at a higher risk for infertility sity could potentially give rise to John Alroy, a paleobiologist at 

The study found that the pitu- new treatments for PCOS, as well | Australia’s Macquarie Univer- 
itary gland responds to chronic as other forms of infertility sity, it is suggested that the re- 
high levels of insulin in a way The majority of previous obesi- lationship between extinction 
that hormonally impedes fer- ty and insulin studies have most- | events and the diversification of 
tility. Obesity is almost always ly focused on metabolic tissues, | species is more connected than 


linked to high levels of insulin. 
In order to test that the pituitary 
gland’s sensitivity to high levels 
of insulin interferes with fertil- 
ity, Hopkins researchers created a 
study using mice. They focused on 


: ; mes Botan : - | record) were nothing more th 
special cells in the pituitary gland What we propose is a fun r j Sie erent aid 
<i : ) ng z sviations fror > Over- 
known as gonadotrophs, which damentally new model showing | small de 3 | ite bes sea ets 
produce hormones that control that different tissues respond | all evolutionary history of the 


fertility. One of the more familiar 
hormones that these cells produce 
is _ luteinizing 
hormone, or 


meaning tissues concerning the 
metabolism. This makes sense, 
for obesity has much to do with 
the metabolism. Some of the tis- 
sues explored in previous studies 


include the liver, fat and muscle 


to obesity differently, and that 


while cells in the liver and muscle 


was previously hy pothesized by 
scientists 

It had been believed that the 
five major mass extinctions that 
occurred in the past 550 million 
years (the timeline of the fossil 


Earth’s species. 

Indeed, Alroy recognized that 
the record demonstrates 
that each species and its relations 


fossil 


<< ne " 


~~ 5 


COURTESY OF WWW.PSYCHCENTRAL.COM 


LH. (collectively known as a taxo- New findings suggest mass extinctions were not bumps on the path of evolution, as once thought, but had significant consequences. 
The ee f nomic group), has its own charac- has . mth 

searchers ge- / teristic rate of diversification that Others believed that each group current extinction event started living species will disappear un- 
netically — en- is more or less constant. had a limit, that it would diversi- about 50,000 years ago with the _ less significant changes occur in 
gineered mice | Therefore, it was assumed= _ fy until it reached a certain point disappearance of large land the way humans treat the eco- 
that lacked that long-term changes could and stop. mammals. This coincided with system. 

insulin recep- | be predicted from this diver- _ Alroy’s analysis of marine the proliferation and expansion So what does Elroy say about 
tors in the go- sification rate and short-term fossils from the Cambrian, Pa- of the habitat of Homo sapiens: trying to predict what will hap- 


nadotrophs. 
They kept one 
group of these 


‘Optic 


changes would not have a sig- 
nificant effect on diversity and 
evolution. 


leozoic and Modern periods not 
only supported the theory that 
mass extinctions had a profound 


Modern man. 
Indeed, the effect of man 
on the extinction of other spe- 


pen when the extinction event 
ends? Indeed, some scientists 
believed that because mass ex- 


mice lean and r But Alroy’s calculations effect on evolution and natural cies is extremely profound and tinctions were unimportant 
healthy, and Chiasm stand in opposition to these pre- history, it also supported the evident. Due to the agricul- short-term occurrences,  ev- 
fed the other Infundibulum viously held beliefs concerning claim that diversification had a tural and industrial exploits of erything would go back to the 
group _ highly | | the fossil record and evolution. — limit. humans, extinction rates have way it was before the extinction 
fatty foods for Anterior p . Because scientists thought that Alroy’s paper could have a_ reached beyond the point where event. 
three months. Pi tui tary osteri Or mass extinctions were only di- profound impact on what sci- entire complex feeding relation- But. Alroy’s data appears to 
They also Pi tui tary versions from the overall chain entists believe will happen at ships between species could prove this wrong. It suggests that 
kept control of evolution, they believed that the end of the next mass extinc- unravel. trying to predict the future of 


groups of lean 
mice and nor- 
mal obese mice 
with normally 
functioning in- 
sulin receptors. 

In order to test reproductive 
success, the researchers mated the 
mice. They found that lean. mice, 
whether lacking insulin receptors 
or with normal receptors, had six 
times the number of successful 
pregnancies as obese mice with 
normal insulin receptors. 


Hypothalamus 


COURTESY OF WWW. GWG.MARICOPA. EDU 
Sensitivity of the pituitary gland to insulin may affect infertility. 
| 


do become insulin resistant, cells 


in the pituitary remain sensitive | 


to insulin,” principal investigator 
Andrew Wolfe, of the Hopkins 
Children’s Center, was quoted as 
saying in a press release. 

This study contradicts the 


previously held belief that infer- | 
tility is caused by insulin resis- | 


future natural selection of spe- 
cies could be predicted by how 
these species and those closely 
related to them evolved in the 
past. 

In an interview with Wired 
Science, Alroy said, “Mass ex- 
tinction fundamentally changes 
the dynamics. It changes the 


| composition of the biosphere 


forever. You can’t simply pre- 
dict the winners and losers 
from what groups have done 
before.” 


tion, which is actually occur- 
ring right now. The sixth and 


Some ecologists have estimat- 
ed that over half of all currently 


Earth’s species is paramount to a 
waste of time. 


| 


JHSPH develops RNA analysis software 


By LAN YU 
Staff Writer 


Analysis of RNA sequence da- 


program, Bowtie (developed by 


one of the study’s coauthors, Ben™ 


Langmead). 
Bowtie maps millions to bil- 


is a relatively minor cost fot com-— 

pleting the whole‘analysis” ” 
With more and more sequenc- 

es being identified and datasets 


Obese mice lacking insulin re- tance. Insulin resistance occurs | His data found no correlation | tasets containing billionsof RNA lions. of “reads,” short basepair assembled of DNA and RNA 
ceptors had five times the number when cells become insensitive to | between each of the five mass | bases usually requires significant _ strands, to their specific locations sequences, the need for greater 
‘of successful pregnancies as obese chronic high levels of insulin. In- | extinctions and the success of | amounts of time and incurs sig- in the genome. computing 
mice with functioning receptors. sulin resistance is found in meta- species in natural selection post- | nificant costs. Anewly developed After count- power and abil- 
They also had standard reproduc- _ bolic cells in an obese person, but | extinction. program and method of analyz- ing these reads Tools like Myrna ae ity has also in- 
tive cycles and almost standard notin cells of the pituitary gland. Another topic of debate was | ing RNA sequences may signifi- and how many creased greatly. 
hormone levels. This experiment Wolfe is interested in uncover- | if the diversification of a taxo- | cantly teduce the time and funds are assigned Can be cheaply and “Next gener- 
illustrated that removing the in- ing the trait that allows pituitary | nomic group was endless or if it | needed to analyze these datasets. to each gene, effectively used b ation sequenc- 

aad * ie te : y y 
sulin receptors dramatically in- gland cells to remain sensitive to | would eventually reach a limit. Researchers at Hopkins’ Myrna con ing technology, 
creases fertility in obese mice. insulin even after metabolic cells | One of the commonly held be- | Bloomberg School of Public ducts statistical researchers to analyze like the tech- 

The obese mice with normal become insensitive. | liefs was that in the absence of | Health have developed Myrna,a_ analyses __ that nology used for 
receptors were infertile, and had This study will hopefully be- | mass extinctions, the diversity | program available online that uti- yield additional the huge data sets RNA-sequenc- 
symptoms that resembled a hu- come the kickoff point for explor- | of a taxonomic group:was end- | lizes cloud computing to process information. they are producing. ing, is produc- 
man condition known as poly- ing obesity and insulin in more | less and new species could theo- | RNA sequences. Myrna initially “Myrna per- ing larger and 
cystic ovarian syndrome (PCOS). _ than just metabolic tissues. | retically be produced forever. | utilizes another RNA sequencing forms down- — JEFFREY LEEK, reer ee i 

stream _ statis- in less and less 
tical - analyses BLOOMBERG SCHOOL OF time. To keep 
to identify the PusBiic HEALTH up with this ex- 
genes that plosion of data, 


Lunar Reconnaissance Orbiter tracks Moon’s suriace changes 


show the big- 
gest difference 


more and more 
computing 


in read count across biological 
groups, say the genes most dif- 
ferentially expressed between 
cancer samples and normal 
samples,” Jeffrey Leek, assistant 
professor at the School of Public 
Health, wrote in an e-mail to The 
News-Letter. 


power is needed,” Leek wrote. 
The cost of RNA sequencing 
still remains high though, and 
according to Leek the improve- 
ments in sequence analysis aid in 
minimizing the total cost of these 
projects, while leading to more 
powerful means of analysis. 


By DAN CADEL 
For The News-Letter 


technologies and 
systems used to 
observe the moon. 

“To date, we 
have imaged only 
about 10 percent 
of the lunar sur- 


A collaboration of researchers 
has utilized a new lunar satellite 
to observe previously unknown 
aspects of Earth’s moon. The pa- 


per, entitled “Evidence of Recent 
Thrust Faulting on the Moon 
Revealed by the Lunar Recon- 
naissance Orbiter Camera,” was 
published last month in Science 
magazine. 

Led by principal investigator 
Thomas Watters, of the Center 
for Earth and Planetary Studies 
at the Smithsonian Air and Space 
Museum, the paper theorizes 
that these aspects of the moon’s 
surface were created as recently 
as one billion years ago. 

Lobate scarps are formed 
by the plates that comprise the 
moon’s surface pushing over 
each other. Previously, the only 
known lobate scarps were im- 
aged by orbiting Apollo space- 
craft, which stayed close the 
moon’s equator. This research, 
however, used different means of 
acquiring the data. 

“The lobate scarps were iden- 
tified in Lunar Reconnaissance 
Orbiter [LRO] Camera-Narrow 

Angle Camera high resolution, 
0.5 to 2 meters per pixel, imag- 
es,” wrote Watters in an email 
to The News-Letter. “These are 
the [highest] resolution images 
of the Moon ever obtained from 
orbit.” frst 

Launched in June 2009, the 
LRO is capable of taking high- 
resolution images over a wide. 
range of the moon’s surface. This 
is a huge improvement over past 


» 
J 


_mission, we will 


face with the high 
resolution Nar- 
row Angle Cam- 
era images. Over 
the next two years 
of the nominal 
mission we will 
continue to map 
the lunar surface 
with these high 
resolution im- 
ages,” wrote Wat- 
ters. 

“If the space- 
craft stays healthy 
and with a one to 
two year extended 


have a 1 to 2 me- 
ter per pixel im- 
age map the entire 
lunar surface. This 
will allow us to 
identify all the lo- 
bate scarps on the Moon and make 
much more accurate estimates of 
the contrational strain and corre- 
sponding change in radius.” 

In its primal stages, the moon 


_ was made up of magma oceans 


on the surface and a cool core. 
When the magma solidified, the 
volume decreased causing the 
moon to contract and form scarps 


along fault lines. Of the models 


LY 


that exist for this phenomenon, 
the paper's assertions are con- 
sistent with those that describe 
a small decrease in lunar radius. 


* 
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The LRO was launched along 
with the Lunar Crater Obser- 
vation and Sensing Satellite 
(LCROSS) as part of a renewed 
interest in sending man back to 
the moon. A highly publicized 
mission, LCROSS impacted a 
satellite into the surface on the 
moon last October, in the hope of 
discovering water on the moon. 
Analysis of the resulting plume 
confirmed the presence of water 
on the lunar surface. - 
LRO is currently one year 


into a planned four-year mis- 


COURTESY OF WWWLUNARLANDCOM 
The highest resolution images of the moon ever obtained have been helping scientists map the moon. 


* 


sion to map the moon’s surface. 
At a project cost of about $500 
million, it houses seven instru- 
ments. One of the objectives of 
the LRO cameras is to help iden- 
tify areas suitable for future lu- 
narlandings. © 

_ Johns Hopkins Applied Phys- 
ics Lab (APL) has been active in 
these missions. APL research- 
ers contributed to some of the 
instrumentation on LRO. Addi- 
tionally, Elizabeth Turtle of APL 
was an author of the recent Sci- 


ence paper. 


Cloud model, the basis of the 
Myrna program, allows a user to 
process their DNA sequences us- 
ing a desktop computer as well 
as a cluster of computers, such 
as the Amazon cloud computer 
cluster that the researchers ref- 
erenced for a cost analysis. Leek 
explained that the use of clusters 
helps to reduce the time neces- 
sary to process a large amount of 
data involved in RNA sequences. 

“Several of the steps in Myrna 
— particularly the read mapping 
— are very computationally in- 
tensive. For big data sets (think 
billions of reads), they would 
take a long time to analyze on 
your desktop computer. Myrna 
lets you run the software on 
your local desktop, but also is de- 
signed to work on local clusters 
of computers,” he wrote. 

Leek’s experiment relied. on 
datasets of RNA sequences that 
have already been collected. Using 
Myrna, Leek and his colleagues 
were able to analyze 1.1 billion 
reads in a little over an hour and 
a half using 40 eight-core comput- 
ers. According to Leek, the cost of 
this analysis was $73. 

“If you ran that same analy- 
sis on your desktop computer it 
would take over a week to run,” 
Leek wrote. “So the time savings 
is pretty substantial. Since the ex- 
periments costs tens of thousands 
of dollars to perform, the extra $73 


“The computing time is rela- 


tively cheap on either our local 
clusters like HPSCC or on Ama- 
zon for people outside Hopkins,” 
Leek wrote. “Tools like Myrna 
take advantage of these resourc- 
es to build software that can be 
cheaply and effectively used by 
researchers to analyze the huge 
data sets they are producing.” 


RNA sequencing has been a 


very essential tool to identify- 
ing the expression levels of vari- 
ous genes in the human genome 
that spans three billion base 
pairs. Multiple RNA sequences 
can arise from a particular gene 
and the amount of certain RNA 
strands present can give some in- 
sight into the expression levels of 
various genes. 


“If you figure out which genes 
these sequences come from and 
then count how many there are in 
a sample, you can figure out how 
much each gene in the body is ex- 


_pressed — that is how turned on 


or turned off it is,” Leek wrote, 

Furthermore, RNA sequenc- 
ing can give further insight into 
what genes are involved in many © 
diseases that affect humans. 

“You can compare this infor- 
mation between samples from 
healthy people and people with 
complex diseases like cancer, to try 
to figure out how the expression of - 
different genes are associated wi 
the disease,’ Leek wrote. *; 
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Gadgets you want. oadgels you need 


Apple refreshes several lines of their ubiquitous music player with a new look and feel 


s the new school 

year begins, we all 

look to see what 

new gadget will be 

the ‘it’ product of 

the year. Apple put forth a few 

good candidates this year with 3 

updated iPods: the touch, nano 

and shuffle. 

Of note is that the Touch gains 

a pair of cameras, the A4 CPU, 

and the heavily advertised retina 

display; the Nano gets a total 

rethinking, losing its hardware 

clickwheel and gaining a touch- 

screen while shrinking in size; 

the Shuffle goes back to its old 

2nd-generation form, Picking up 

some buttons again. Let's take a 

look at each of these now in more 
detail. 


iPod Touch 

The new Touch inherits a 
number of new features from the 
new iPhone 4, including the Reti- 
na Display, A4 CPU, and a pair of 
cameras for FaceTime. 

But it skimps a bit in that 
it does not feature the IPS (in- 
plane switching, a technology 
that increases the viewing angle) 
display that was touted in the 
iPhone 4, nor are the cameras of 
the same quality as the iPhone 4. 

And if you thought that the 
new iPhone was thin, the iPod 
touch continues its trend of be- 
ing ridiculously slim, with its 
curved back giving it a razor- 
thin feel. 

In terms of connectivity, it 
has 802.11b/g/n 
WiFi, Bluetooth 
2.1, and Nike+ 
support built 
in. Still no GPS 
available, much 
to the chagrin of many users who 
would love for their iPod touch to 
act as their navigational unit. 

The new touch doesn’t bring 
any major changes, but the incre- 
mental improvements are notice- 
able. The unit can use the latest 
iOS software, as well as the new 
Game Center app from Apple, 


which helps.to.make fora more. 


complete gaming experience on 
the touch. 

The A4 processor really makes 
everything run smoother, even 
compared to the most recent 
previous generation. So aside 
from not being a phone, this 
iPod Touch update brings the 
unique device back to the status 
of iPhone without a phone. 

For those who are in the mar- 
ket, this is certainly the best iPod 
touch to date, and definitely the 


Yufeng Guo 
Tech Talk 


COURTESY OF WWW.APPLE.COM 


The most dramatic update in the iPods is seen in the Nano, which sports a touchsreen. 


most feature-complete. With the 
inclusion of the dual cameras 
(720p HD video cameras, to be 
exact), the iPod touch finally gets 
the functionality that has been at 
the top of the list for several gen- 

erations now. 
Aside from a few hardware 
quality differences, the iPod 
touch is a thin- 


ner, lighter 

iPhone (with- 

out a phone). 
The iPod 


Touch is avail- 
able in 8GB ($229), 32GB ($299), 
and 64GB ($399) capacities, and 
it is available now. 


iPod Nano 

This update is without a 
doubt the most radical redesign 
of Apple’s tiny music player to 
date. Remember how small the 
old, shuffle. was when it was.a 


square? The Nano is barely larg- 


er than that, but with a touch- 
screen display covering its en- 
tire front. If the Touch and the 
Shuffle had babies, this would 
be the result. 

It has the shuffle’s clip and an- 
odized aluminum casing, with 
an iOS-like interface, showing 
various apps on multiple pages. 

This model is the lightest 
and the smallest Nano ever, and 
in terms of features, Apple has 


AIDS- and HIV-fighting drugs 
are less likely to help elderly 


HAART, From B7 
therapy native adults. Addition- 
ally, modern analytical methods 
for the possible selection bias in- 
duced by censoring individuals 
who had discontinued or changed 
their initial HAART regimen also 
contributed to the strength of the 
data from this study. 

However, theoretically, older 
individuals with HIV infection 
may have had their infection lon- 
ger than younger individuals, 
and these differences may have 


contributed to the age-related ef- 


fects on immunologic response. 


Another limitation was the us- — 
ing of a definition for viral sup- 
pression thatis higher thancurrent — 
standards. Additionally, there was 


no direct measurement of adher- 
ence, such as drug plasma levels. 

This study did not find any 
conclusively strong evidence of 
an interaction between age and 
initial anti-retroviral regimen on 
virologic and immunologic re- 
sponse to HAART. 

However, decreased immuno- 
logic response with increasing age 
may have implications for age-spe- 
cific when-to-start guidelines. 

Although HIV has been large- 
ly explored since it first appeared 
among humans, it is a chronic 
disease that requires life-long 
therapy; therefore, optimizing 
initial HAART regimen is very 
important. ; 

Although future studies will 
have to evaluate the impact of 
toxicity and non-AIDS-related 

comorbidities on virologic and 
immunologic outcomes, the 
current data does not provide 
substantial enough evidence 
to justify the use of specific : 


HAART regimen for specific 
age groups. 

However, given the impact 
of white blood cell count on 
long-term survival, initiating 
HAART at higher white blood 
cell cell counts for older indi- 
viduals is not a completely ir- 
relevant option considering the 
decreased likelihood of a robust 
CD4 cell response with increas- 
ing age. 


made some changes there too. 

Whereas the previous Nano 
was had such features as video re- 
cording and calendars and games, 
this Nano is an audio player and 
photo viewer, no more, no less. 

The FM radio player was 
saved from the chopping block, 
however, a fact that many will 
appreciate. The interface is al- 
most exactly what you’d expect 
if you transplanted the iOS inter- 
face to a smaller screen, showing 
a 2-by-2 grid of 4 icons. 

This update is really more 
of a rethink of what the Nano 
should be. Apple stepped back 
and looked at its product line and 
found that the Nano had become 
a bit too bloated in terms of fea- 
tures which created some confu- 
sion and indecision in trying to 
find a suitable product to fit vari- 
ous needs. Now it is clear what 
the Nano does, and.it has become 
truer to itself. ’ ; 

The iPod nano is available in 
8GB ($149) and 16GB ($179) capac- 
ities, and in a slew of colors. 


iPod Shuffle 

Not much to say here, other 
than that the buttons are back, 
featuring 15 hours of battery 
life, for $49. The buttons at the 
top of the device are slightly re- 
designed, with the shuffle on/ 
off switch integrated with the 
shuffle’s on/off functionality. All 
the buttons are now at the top in- 
stead of being on both sides, and 
that’s about it. It’s still the solid 
exercise companion that it has 
always been, though now it will 
have some competition in the 
form of the Nano. 


Wrapping Up 

So there you have it, the 3 iP- 
ods to keep an eye out for. When 
you spot the new Nano you will 
definitely know it. The iPod 
touch can be identified by its 
camera, while the shuffle would 
only be identifiable through its 
button placements. Apple con- 
tinues to refine its famous line of 
music players, and as we roll into 
the holiday season, expect to see 
them much more. 
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Briefs in the Environment 


Record 
temperatures 


_ recorded this 


summer 


The last time summer heat 
was this intense was in 1998, 
when most of us were barely 
graduating from the kiddie pool. 

The other one, as you can 

| probably guess, was the summer 
of 2010. Temperatures here in 
Baltimore passed the 105 degree 
mark. 
But the sauna wasn’t limited 
to Baltimore: Around the world, 
people heeded warnings about 
heat stroke and sun poisoning. 

In fact, the eastern regions of 
| Canada, Europe, and Asia each 


| | exceeded its records for hottest 


temperatures. 

| Conversely, England broke 
| its record for the coolest August 
since 1993. 

Trying to cool off in the water 
was not much of an escape, as the 
global ocean surface temperature 
averaged to be 62.3 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. This is nearly a full de- 
gree higher than it had been the 
year previously. 

The poles have suffered the 
heat as well; ice caps have melt- 

ed by as much as 22 percent in 
| some areas. This is the 14th con- 
| secutive year that has resulted in 
a net loss of ice. 

As the rest of the world got 
warmer and dryer, Australia was 
a little wetter this year, experi- 
encing a bit more rainfall than 
usual. 


“Great Tropical 
Reactor” effect 
studied in 
Amazon 


Because of the haze obscur- 
| ing the Baltimore city skyline, 
our college campus is not the 
best place to understand the 
cycling of aerosols and water 
in our climate. Cities like Balti- 


rainforest in Brazil to study the 
presence of aerosols in relatively 
pristine air. 

The levels of pollutants were 
significantly lower, — enabling 
them to better understand the 
phenomenon known as_ the 
“Great Tropical Reactor.” 

Essentially, plants release sec- 
ondary aerosol droplets during 
oxidation, and these particles con- 
tribute to cloud formation, which 
is a direct reflection of climate. 
The clouds result in precipitation, 
affecting the plants that produce 
the aerosols that facilitate cloud 
formation, creating a cycle. 

Although this cycle had been 
known to exist, scientists had not 
been able to use quantitative data 
because of air pollution. The Har- 
vard team found that the south- 
ern tip of the Amazon was least 
polluted during the rainy sea- 
son when logging corporations 


computerized to reduce red light 
delays. 


Instead of having the green 


lights cycle through hours that 
were thought to be either low or 
high in traffic congestion, Lam- 
mer and Helbing believed that 
the lights could themselves re- 
spond to the traffic at hand, as 
well as other lights in the area , 
so as to maintain a wide region of 
fairly quickly moving cars. 


The self-organizing lights 


would prevent the pointlessness 
of waiting in the middle of the 
night when there are clearly no 
other vehicles around and could 
decrease delays anywhere from 
10 to 30 percent. 


Not only will our wait be a bit 


shorter, we'd be helping out the 
environment a little more than 
we would have sitting at a red 
light with no hope for a green 
light in sight. 


COURTESY OF WWWBRANDWELL.NET 
Improved traffic signal patterns may reduce carbon emissions from idling vehicles. 


ceased deforestation. 

In the clean air, the team was 
able to single out organic aerosols 
from plants, and can now try to 
elucidate exactly how the great 
tropical reactor works. 


Smarter traffic... 
lights turn green 


Contemplating your route 
home from work 


more tend to have tens of thou- 
sands of particles per cubic cen- 
timeter of air. 

A team from the Harvard 
School of Engineering and Ad- 
vanced Science traveled down to 
the southern edge of the Amazon 


COURTESY OF WWWREPORTAGE-ENVIRO.COM 
Clean Amazon air allowed researchers to study aerosol cycling. waste 10 billion 


during rush hour 
is complicated — 
do you sit in the 
parking lot we 
call a_ highway 
for an hour or do 
you take a chance 
on the back roads 
that have lights 
every couple of 
feet? 

Your traffic 
woes, while an- 
noying, actually 
contribute to a 
much larger prob- 
lem. Unfortunate- 
ly for the envi- 
ronment and our 
economy, _ traffic 
jams on the road 


liters of fuel and 
produce countless amounts of 
carbon dioxide. 

European scientists _Ste- 
fan Lammer and Dirk Helbing 
thought that by treating traffic 
as fluid rushing through a net- 
work of pipes, lights could be 


BP plugs Gulf oil 
well, looks to 
future prospects 


Though the gushing geyser of 
oil is finally plugged up and 205° _ 
million gallons of oil were lost, 
whatever is left is still down there. 
So why don’t we continue to drill? 

Many people have wondered 
the same thing, and scientists say 
that there really is no reason that 
we cannot tap into those reserves. 

BP originally leased the area 
from the federal government for 
$34 million and was doing well 
before the explosion on April 
20, which killed 11 people and 
countless marine organisms. 

Experts believe that BP has 
several options for the future of 
the well. They could easily sell it 
since it still contains $3.5 billion 
worth of oil; they could reuse the 
original well; or they could tap 

into the relief well. 

BP will not consider the leak 
fully stoppered until they are sure 
that the relief well is working prop- 
erly. Currently, teams continue to 
add more cement to the damaged 
well, following industrial proce- 
dure for this kind of catastrophe. 

Some believe that using the 
original well could be safer with all 
the additional casing and cement 
put in place, but there is still time 
to wait before any course of action 
will be definitively announced. 


—By Aleena Lakhanpal 
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Coleman, Gass deliver in 2-() 


By TREVOR WILLIAMS 
For Zhe News-Letter 


In a battle of two top 15 teams, 
the #5 ranked Johns Hopkins 
men’s soccer team suffered their 
first the to #13 
Swarthmore by a score of 2-1 at 
Homewood Field Saturday 
The loss d ropped I lopkins to 5-1-1 
on the season, and put their Cen- 
tennial Conference record at 0-1 

The opener for 
both schools was played on a 
beautiful Saturday afternoon be- 


loss of season 


on 


conference 


fore a season-high home crowd of 
550 people, and featured one of 
the conferences’ hottest up-and- 
coming rivalries Swarthmore 
owned the first half as they used 
two goals to go into the locker 
room at halftime with a 2-0 lead. 

The Garnet got on the score- 
board first in the 26th minute 
with a goal blasted into the upper 


left corner off the foot of Micah 


Rose that was a result of a Mor- 
gan Langley pass 

Swarthmore’s 
came 


second 
a one-timer that fea- 
tured a centering pass from Ki- 
eran Reichert to Henry 


score 
on 


Ainley, 
who connected on a goal into 
the lower left corner. Head Blue 
Jay coach Craig Appleby was less 
than impressed by his team’s first 
half play 

“We gave up way too much,” 
he said. “When they had opportu- 
nities, they took advantage. When 
we had opportunities, we didn’t”. 

The second half was a com- 
pletely different story, however, 
as it was the Blue Jays who came 
out strong, bringing a raised lev- 
el of intensity. 

Hopkins, fruitless in its at- 
tempts to put the ball in the back 
of the net early on, delivered in 
the 65th minute when senior 
standout Scott Bukoski netted 


his second goal of the season 


THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Lerrer 


SPORTS 


on a beautifully played penalty 
kick after being taken down in 
Swarthmore’s box by a Garnet 
defender. Just two minutes after 
his converted penalty kick, Bu- 
Koski got another shot on goal, 
this time to even the score, rip- 
ping what looked to be a sure 
goal just outside the left post. 
Senior Hopkins goalie Ravi 
Gill gave a much-needed and im- 
pressive eight save performance, 
tying his career-high on Satur- 
day. The highlight of Gill’s day 
came in the 87th minute when 
Gill stopped a hard shot by Mor- 
gan Langley preserving Hopkins 
hope for a victory a little longer. 


Swarthmore goalie David 


D’Annunzio had 4 saves of his 
ownas the Garnet held an advan- 
tage over the Jays in both shots 
(20-17) and corner kicks (7-6). The 
second half also saw an elevated 
level of emotion. 

“In a game of rivals like this, 


COURTESY OF EILEEN HUANG 


Corey Adams (above) and his fellow defenders, Kevin Hueber, Drew Holland and Taylor Woodrum, have allowed five goals in eight games. 


Lady Jays drop conlerence opener to Bullets. 


FIELD HOCKEY, From B12 
her second goal of the game 
and fifth of the season — senior 
defender Alyssa Heimbach had 
the assist. 

The Jays, despite displaying a 
valiant effort, were outdone 
by the Bullets in almost ev- 
ery major category. Gettys- 
burg had a 12-4 advantage 
in shots and a 13-5 advan- 
tage in penalty opportuni- 
ties. 

Gettysburg sophomore 
goalkeeper Megan Feeg 
had two saves in 70 min- 
utes of work, while Stein 
notched only four saves for 
the Jays. 

The win brought Get- 
tysburg to 3-2 on the sea- 
son, while the Jays fell to 
1-4. 

The following day 
would see the 1-4 Blue 
Jays face the 2-1 Wash- 
ington & Lee Generals at 
Homewood Field. Hopkins 
seized the opportunity to 
end their three-game skid 
and notch their second win 
of the season. 

The game’s first 18 minutes 
were fairly uneventful, but the 
Jays started the scoring in the 
19th minute when junior for- 
ward Annie Shepard collected 
her own rebound and slipped it 
past keeper Caroline Sutherland 


for her second goal of the season. 

Less than a minute later, the 
Jays would strike again when ju- 
nior defender Amy Wharton con- 
nected with sophomore Meghan 
Kellett, who put in her first goal 


of the season. 

Sophomore midfielder Sam 
Stuek gave the Jays a 3-0 halftime 
advantage with her unassisted 
goal in the 27th minute — her 
first of the year. 

The Jays did not wait long to 
extend their lead in the second 


Y ATHLETICS §S 


Hopkins 1, Swarthmore 2 


Hopkins3 , Swarthmore 0 


Hopkins 7, Washington 0 


COURTESY OF EDDIE WANG 
Senior Ariana Branchini (20, above) has two goals this year. 


half. In the first two minutes of 


the second half, senior midfielder | 


Ariana Branchini slipped a re- 
bound past the keeper for an un- 
assisted goal, her second of the 
season. 

Three minutes later, the 
Jays would score their fifth 
and final goal of the game, 
as junior forward Carly Bi- 
anco scored an unassisted 
goal, her team-leading 
third of the season. 

The numbers reflected 
the fact that the Blue Jays 
dominated almost every 
facet of the game. Hopkins 
had a commanding 34-15 
advantage in shots and a 9-5 
advantage in corners. 

Goalkeeper Kim Stein 
would tally her second 
shutout of the season, mak- 
ing an impressive nine 
saves. 

Sutherland would allow 
four goals and make six 
saves in 27 minutes of play, 
while Generals sophomore 
Kirsten Kyne would allow 
just one goal and make 13 
saves in 42 minutes of play. 

The win brought Hopkins to 
2-4 on the season, while the Gen- 
erals fell to 2-2. 

The Jays look to continue 
their winning ways on Septem- 
ber 25th against conference foe 
Swarthmore. 


Hopkins 5, W & L 0 


as we started pushing closer, | 
things started to get chippy,” 


Appleby said. 

Seven yellow cards — five to 
Swarthmore and two to Hopkins 
— issued by the referee, whom 
Appleby described as “the best 
we've had this year,” was indica- 
tive of the game’s intensity. 
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win at Neumann Wernick catches two 


TD’s, Michels one 


FOOTBALL, From B12 
remaining in the fourth. The PAT 
squad allowed two blocked field 


| goals in the second quarter. 


Appleby was taken aback by | 


his team’s heightened aggression. 

“That was not natural,” he 
said. “We lost a little composure. 
Still, I’m proud of our effort and 
the way we came back.” 

Appleby maintains that his 
goal for his program is not nec- 
essarily something quantifiable 
like a conference championship 


example but rather “to achieve ex- 
cellence, not one specific result.” 
While Saturday’s loss may 
not qualify as such, the Jays are 
poised to make another run at 


On the other side of the ball, 
Ryan Piatek had 11 tackles and 
sack for six yards. Mike Milano 
and Dan Keenan had eight. Mila- 
no had an interception and Keen- 
an also had a sack for six yards. 

Tyler Brown had seven tack- 
les, Joshua Heft had six and Sam 
Eagleson had five. 

"The defense stepped up big 


| and the special teams took a lot of 
or a certain number of wins for | 


pressure off the offense,” Wernick 


| said. Wernick and the Jays had 


the Centennial title, and improve | 


upon last year’s overtime loss to 
eventual National Champion, 
Messiah College, in the NCAA 
tournament. 

“We were right there with 
[Messiah]. Do we take that step 
to become the best team in the 
country this year? I don’t know,” 
said Appleby. 

Saturday’s loss marked the 
first time since 1990 that Swarth- 
more had beaten Hopkins at 
Homewood Field. Although the 
two teams do not have any re- 
maining regular-season contests 
against one another, there is a 


good chance that the two will face | 
each other at some point in the | 


Centennial Conference Playoffs. 
Last year, Swarthmore de- 
feated the Jays 1-0 in their regu- 
lar-season game at Swarthmore, 
but it was Hopkins who got the 
better of the Garnet in the confer- 
ence playoffs, with a 1-0 win in 
the tournament semi-finals. Hop- 


kins went on to win the tourna- | 
ment, marking their 8th Centen- 


nial Conference championship. 
Appleby and his team are hop- 
ing for a rematch with a similar 
fate this year, as he said with a 
smile, “I don’t like losing to Swat.” 
Appleby and his players travel 
to Haverford, PA on Saturday to 


continue their quest for the Cen- | 
tennial crown against Haverford | 


College. Hopkins will then play 
host for Maryland state rivals 
Salisbury on Tuesday, September 
28. 


spent the week prior to the away 
match up preparing for Gettys- 
burg's potentially killer speed. 

Tomlin credits his offensive 
line for much of his team's suc- 
cess. The O-line only allowed one 
sack, fora single yard. 

"The o-line is doing a great 


| job," Tomlin said. "Sophomore 
| Sean Reeder worked his ass off 


last spring and so far this season. 
He earned his spot and has done 
a great job. I give him props." 
Tomlin also mentioned the huge 
block by Reeder in the Randolph- 
Macon game which led to a TD. 


In every category, Hopkins 
out played Gettysburg. Hopkins 
converted nine third downs, Get- 
tysburg converted five. Hopkins 
held the ball for 34 minutes, Get- 
tysburg 26. Hopkins had nearly 
half as many penalties and forty 
fewer penalty yards. 

This weekend, Margraff and 
his men travel to Moravian, with- 
out senior receiver Michels, who 
has suffered a shoulder injury. 
"Our receivers on Saturday will 
be younger and shorter," Tomlin 
said, “it will be a challenge be- 
cause Moravian's defense is a lot 
better than their offense.” 

Wernick agrees with Tomlin, 
that Moravian will be physically 
tougher than Gettysburg. "All week 
long we have been working on get- 
ting real physical," Wernick said. 

"Our defense will give us a 
good shot," Tomlin said about the 
upcoming matchup, "Moravian 
is pretty average all around but 
very physical. Not extremely tal- 
ented but they have a blue-collar 
work ethic." 

The Jays will defend their Cen- 
tennial Conference crown away 
on Saturday and Tomlin will add 
to his 5,199 career passing yards. 


COURTESY OF THE JHU SPORTS INFORMATION OFFICE 
Sam Wernick, Tucker Michels and Reid Vanderlinden celebrate a TD at Gettysburg. 


Furlong, Saliani lead runners at Navy invite 


X-COUNTRY, From B12 
away from the meet, however. 
In a longer race than the 5K 
they had run two weeks prior, 
Hopkins saw freshman Julian 
Saliani emerge as the team lead- 
er, placing 52nd with a time of 
26:32.72. 
Another fresh- 


“Going into the Navy meet, 
we knew we could run ‘with all 
of the teams in the meet,” said ju- 
nior Cecilia Furlong, who led the 
Lady Jays with a time of 22:54.10, 
good for eighth overall. 

“Our plan was to form packs 
and sit on the leaders,” she said, 


man, Josh Kays, 
finished about a 
minute later, good 
for 71st overall; 
also. finishing, in 
the team’s top five 
were seniors Derek 
Cheng and Bran- 
don Hahn and ju- 
nior Andrew Yen. 

Heading into 
one of the year’s 
biggest meets next 
weekend at Wil- 
liams College, the 
Blue Jays should be 
pleased to see the. 
consistency shown 
by the young 
Saliani, as well as 
Hahn and Yen, af- 
ter finishing in the 
team’s top five for 
the second consec- 
utive meet. 


The Jays 
missed Nick 
Kisley this past 
weekend, who 
rolled his ankle 
after _ finishing 
second overall 


in the Baltimore 
Metro Invitation- 
al, but expect him 
back and ready to 


go for the upcoming meet. 


The women, who are ranked 
eighth nationally, had_ better 
luck in Annapolis, finishing 
fourth, just two points behind 
Navy and three behind Malone 


University. 
Racing against Division-1 
competition is not foreign 


ground for Hopkins, and the 
women knew what they needed 
to do to stay in the pack. 


“and I think overall we did a 
good job of sticking to this,” 

Furlong, who put together an 
excellent race two weeks ago for 
first place in the Baltimore Metro 
Invitational, was one of four Jays 
to finish in the event's top twen- 
ty. She was quickly followed by 
freshman Lara Shegoski, senior 
Megan Brower, and sophomore 
Liz Provost who all finished in 
the top five in their last meet. 


“Lara [Shegoski] and Megan 
[Brower] did a great job of work- 
ing together with Liz Provost 
right behind them, and I think 
it says a lot about the talent and 
depth our team has that we were 
able to place four runners in the 
top twenty against strong Divi- 
sion 1 competi- 


tion,” Furlong 
said. “Everyone 
was = aggressive 


from the begin- 
ning of the race, 
and keeping this 
up __ throughout 
the rest of the 
season is going 
to be crucial for 
our success at the 
regional and na- 
tional levels come 
November.” 

The rest of the 
season _ begins 
this Saturday 
with two events 
for both the men 
and the women. 
The Jays will send 
their top seven to 
ten runners north 
to Williamstown, 
Massachusetts 
for a critical Divi- 
sion-3 showdown 
and will keep the 
rest of their run- 
ners in Baltimore 
to race at the 
Towson _ Invita- 
tional. 

Furlong, who 
has been _ her 
team’s top runner 

thus far, is looking forward to see- 
ing how the Jays can fare against 
some of the nation’s best squads. 

“This weekend is going to be a 
huge meet for us, running against 
some of the top Division III schools 
in the nation, and we're really 
looking to build off the success of 
our first two meets and continue to 
race smarter,” she said. 

The next big meet is this Sat- 
urday in Williamstown, Mass. 


, FILE PHOTO 
Cecilia Furlong has been the front runner for the Lady Jays so far this season. 
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; —~—Tong on-field 
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BY AMY KLIVANS 
Staff Writer 


4 Though I hate to say it, and 
Tomlin is thoroughly embar- 
rassed by the comparison, Hewitt 
Tomlin's life story bears 


omlin's striking 
similarities to another college 
quarterback, the much deified 


Tim Tebow — formerly a Flordia 
Gator, cu rrently a Denver Bronco. 
Though Setting records on a 
lesser publicized scale, Hewitt 
Tomlin has brought recognition to 
the Blue Jays football team while 
leading a globe-trotting lifestyle. 

Born in Belgium to Christian 
missionary parents, Tomlin 
maintains dual United States 
and European Union citizen- 
ship. Tomlin's mother hails 
from Norway while his father 
is an American and ardent foot- 
ball fan. 

Hewitt’s father is one of the 
main reasons Tomlin suits up in 
pads and throws around the pig- 
skin. His parents had previously 
done missionary work in Africa 
and were continuing their good 
works in Belgium when Tomlin 
was born. The family's plan was 
to move to Venezuela to contin- 
ue on their mission, but with the 
arrival of dictator Hugo Chavez 
and his animosity towards for- 
eigners and religion, the family 
decided it was best to move back 
to the United States. 

Tomlin has played quarter- 
back since his freshman year at 
Trinity Christian in Jackson, Ten- 
nessee. He was always “throw- 
ing things” as a child and witha 
football loving father and a clear 
predilection for the game, foot- 
ball seemed a natural fit. 


Now a junior at Hopkins, Tom- _ 


lin has started 
the last three 
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HEWITT TOMLIN - FOOTBALL 


sion 3 National 
Champion- 
ship. If Hop- 
kins wins, it 
will be the first 
time in school 
or conference 
history — “a 
realistic goal,” 
Tomlin said. 
As a public 
health 


major, 
Tomlin wants 
to travel and 


potentially re- 
ceive an M.S. in 
sports business 
at New York 
University. 

He admits to 
not being very 
involved in ex- 
tracurricular 


activities — be- 
sides football; 
quite —_under- 


standable for a 
scholar-athlete. 
Tomlin — is, 
however, a 
member of Al- 
pha Delta Phi 
(WaWa) and is 
a member of 
the Fellowship 
of Christian 
Athletes. 
Tomlin saw 
one of his favor- 
ite bands, Phish, 
play three times 


a 


this | summer 
and recounts 
a funny road 
trip he took to 
see them with best friend and team 
mate Sam Eagleson. 

Before school started, the pair 
drove from 
Baltimore 


years, slough- 
ing away at 


| VITAL 


to Indiana 
to see Phish 


the record |}, STATISTICS play —an 11 
books. For [| : hour drive. 
Tomlin, last Year: Junior | Tomlin was 
year was his charged 


in the nation, 
a “standard” 
which he will 
try and live up to this year. 

After falling in the quarter- 
finals in 2009, this season the 
team wants to win the Divi- 


Defender Jenn Paulucci put five shots on goal this week and has two assists on the year. 


 Gieszl named conierence 
delensive player of the week 


Major: Public Health 
Hopkins Highlights 


Hewitt,Tomlin.holds a dual. 


~ with 200+ passing 
Tomlin also threw three TD’s 
for the win over Gettysburg. 


with buying 
the _ tickets, 
and when 


yards. 


they  tail- 
gated the 
concert and 
stood in line 


with the rest of the fans. 


It was not until the friends 


were at the ticket taker that they 
learn they had the wrong tickets. 


COURTESY OF MATTHEW LI 


1 truly admirable i 


COURTESY OF THE JHU SPORTS INFORMATION OFFICE 
Junior quarterback Hewitt Tomlin threw three touchdowns for 326 yards. 


Though Tomlin tried to exchange 
the tickets and attend the concert, 
all was in vain and the teammates 
were forced to listen to the concert 
from the parking lot. 

Both teammates and friends, 
Tomlin maintains his closest 
bonds with those he shares the 
game with, including Eagleson 
and wide receivers Sam Wernick 
and James Peters. They have been 
roommates since freshman year 
and now live together in their 
fraternity house. 
aft 


Paar 


d any o 


for the game, a pay to play phi- 
losophy. Without scholarships 
or professional offers in their fu- 
ture, players only play for their 
love of the game and have to earn 
everything, from their grades to 
success on the field. 

Tomlin was originally going to 


BY STU JOHNSON 
For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins volleyball 
team traveled to Pittsburgh this 
past weekend to take part in the 
Carnegie Mellon Invitational where 
they met four non-conference op- 
ponents in two days. 

The tournament rep- 
resented the final games 
before the start of confer- 
ence play for the Blue Jays, 
who entered the weekend 
action with an overall re- 
cord of 4-4.Hopkins left 
Pittsburg on Saturday 
evening after winning 
one and losing three. 

The Lady Jays then 


l : - no 
VISIO o : 


s their passion — 


attempt to walk-on 
at Middle Tennessee 
State University, a 
Division 1 program 
in the Sun Belt Con- 
ference, until Tom- 
lin's name worked 
its way up to Balti- 
more from Tennes- 
see and he visited 
the campus. That 
visit sealed the deal. 
“l made the right 
choice, for sure,” 
Tomlin said about 
joining the Blue Jays. 

Often in D3 
programs, athletes 
begin to leave the 
team as upperclass- 
men as their work 
loads pile up and 
they begin think 
ing seriously about 
post grad opportu- 
nities. For Tomlin, 
there is no question 
of returning to the 
field every year. 

“We have a 
commitment to 
each other and 
an accountability 
amongst the team,” 
Tomlin said. 

“The culture of 
sports in America 
makes the average 
high schooler feel 
they are either a 
nerd or a jock, and 
can't be both. Hop- 
kins shows they 
can do both.” 

This week Tom- 
lin was named Centennial Con- 
ference Offensive Player of the 
Week in a 29-21 win against Get- 
tysburg, the first time he has won 
such an award. Tomlin posted 
three touchdown passes to tie his 
career high. 

Perhaps even more impres- 
sively is his surpassing current 
Head Coach Jim Margraff for 15 
career 200-yard passing games. 

“Tt’s a weird feeling,” Tomlin 
said, “because Margraff set the 
record 25. or 30 years ago and 

| a2 S258 


kins’ first home game is Octo- 
ber 2nd against Muhlenberg 
and Tomlin's only gripe about 
Hopkins football is the lack of a 
devoted fan base: so get out to 
Homewood Field and give Tom- 
lin and the rest of the Blue Jay 
football team the enthusiastic 
support they deserve. 


more setter Becky Paynter com- 
piled a game-high 41 assists. 

The team was unable to carry 
the momentum from their five- 
set victory over Muskingum 
into their second match of the 
day against Case. The Spartans 
dispatched of the Blue Jays 3-1 


_ matched squad from George 


B11 


Water polo places filth 
at ECAC championships 


BY KYLE HALLERAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins Water 
Polo team traveled to Harvard 
University in Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, to compete in the 
Eastern College Athletic Confer- 
ence Championships. On Sat- 
urday September 18, the fourth- 
seeded Blue Jays quickly found 
themselves in an overtime battle 
against Brown University and 
dropped the opening match 9-10. 

Trailing the Bears 4-2 at half- 
time, the Jays out-scored Brown 
5-2 in the third quarter to take a 
one-goal lead. Brown outplayed 
Hopkins by one goal in the 
fourth quarter, forcing a tie at the 
end of regulation. Brown's Corey 
Schwartz scored the game win- 
ner, ending their four-game skid 
against Hopkins during ECAC 
tournament play. 

Senior goalie Jeremy Selbst had a 
strong game in goal. “Even though 
we lost to Brown,” Selbst said, “we 
were still able to leave the tourna- 
ment with a lot of optimism. Play- 
ing at an equal level with Brown for 
so long definitely gave us a ton of 
confidence moving forward.” 

Brown has been a competi- 
tive rival of Hopkins the past few 
years. “They’re an annual pow- 
erhouse and currently ranked in 
the top 20 nationally for division 
L” Selbst said, “although it was 
heartbreaking to play so well for 
so long and lose at the very end, 
we communicated very well on 
defense, and our offense played 
spectacular for us, especially our 
sophomores.” 

Sophomore Ross_ Schofield, 
who netted three goals, led the of- 
fensive charge for Hopkins. 

Fellow sophomore  Kielan 
Crow also had an impres- 
sive match, scoring twice 
while adding an assist and 
four steals. 

With their backs against 
the wall, Hopkins let their 
frustration out on an over- 


Washington University. 

The Jays displayed their 
athleticism and physical play 
in a 7-4 victory over the Co- 
lonials. Hopkins ended the 
tournament with a 9-6 victory 
over familiar foe Fordham 
University on Sunday. 

Hopkins has faced 'Ford- 
ham three times now this 


season and leads the series 2-1. 

Selbst considers the positive 
aspects of their tournament. 

Alex Bond filled in as head 
coach in Boston. Bond captained 
the squad two seasons ago. 

“Overall it was a very good 
weekend,” Selbst said, “Our 
coach wasn’t able to travel with 
us, but one of our former cap- 
tains was available to make the 
trip and serve as our head coach 
for the weekend.” 

“Our victory over Fordham 
was a great way to finish the 
weekend,” Selbst said, “they’re 
another tough team, especially 
since they just beat us last week 
and moved up in the rankings.” 

The Jays attribute their suc- 
cess and exceptional teamwork 
to a combination of their strong 
nucleus of senior leadership and 
contributions from talented un- 
derclassmen. 

“Our defense has been tough 
all year, helping each other out 
and not allowing any easy goals., 
Selbst said, “giving up an easy 
goal is similar to a turnover in 
football — it just makes it that 
much harder to win. 

“We've been working hard 
all season to limit those. Our 
successful weekend against top 
competition should set the tone 
for the rest of our season,” Selbst 
said. 

A strong showing at the ECAC 
championship tournament will 
be a motivating reminder of the 
Jays’ potential this season. 

Hopkins returns to the pool 
this weekend for home matches 
against Bucknell on Friday night 
at 8 and Princeton on Saturday 
at noon. Two of only four home 
matches are on the schedule thus 
far this season. 


Upcoming Matches 
9/24/10 HOME vs Bucknell 
9/25/10 HOME vs Princeton 


10/8/10 vs Chapman 
10/8/10 at La Verne 
10/9/10 vs Redlands 
10/9/10 at Pomona-Pitzer 


two sets by the slimmest of 
margins, 24-26 and 25-27. The 
Blue Jays battled back to win 
the third set, 25-18, before drop- 
ping the fourth, 19-25. 

“Tt was a match where you 
knew it would come down to just 
a few points,” Troy said. “Either 
team had a chance to 
win and [John Car- 
oll] did a good job of 
executing. Our girls 
played hard though. 
I was proud of their 
effort.” 

The game saw 
strong individual ef- 
forts from a number of 
players. Cole collected 
14 kills, while sopho- 


| Volleyball opens conference season with solid 3-0 victory 


and important for the team. 

“Our non-conference games 
are against a high level of compe- 
tition and allow the team to see 
where they’re at and prepare for 
the conference schedule at the 
same time,” Troy said. 

Both the players and head 
coach agreed that the team’s 
strongest asset is its strong de- 
fense, which allows the Jays to 
extend rallies and stay in points. 
“We're not one of the tallest 
teams,” observed Mickelson, 
“but we're a very scrappy group 
that gets a lot of balls up.” 

Troy agreed with Mickelson. 
“Our defense is definitely our 
strength,” he said. “It keeps us in 
points and allows our offense ex- 


W. SOCCER, From B12 vey stepped up big again, cross- | rebounded Wednesday more Carolyn Mick- tra opportunities to execute.” 
their match-up with St. Mary’s ing to fellow freshman Kylie | night in Goldfarb Gymna- ’ elson posted 12 and Though the weekend may not 
on Wednesday. » Fuller who sunk her first career | sium to beat Swarthmore Zimmer had 11. Payn- have been as successful as the 


“We kept the ball well and 
took a lot of shots,” Coach Weil 
said. “I still think we can be a 
little more patient on offense at 
times, capitalize off of our crosses 
and corners, and cut down on the 
number of times we are off-sides.” 

Wednesday’s game against St. 
Mary’s was a highly anticipated 
one for the Jays after they beat 
the Seahawks 1-0 in thrilling 


goal to give the Jays a 2-1 lead at 
the half. 

As the second half got under 
way, veterans Erin Stafford and 
Erica Suter joined in on the fun, 
teaming up for the team’s third 
goal of the game, giving Hop- 
kins’ lead some cushion. 

Convey delivered once again 
just minutes later, scoring her 
second goal of the game on a fine 


3-0, to open the Centennial 
Conference regular season. 

Hopkins defeated 
Muskingum 3-2 to start 
Friday, behind a strong 
effort from junior out- 
side hitter Melissa Cole 
who posted 18 kills and a 
career-high tying 28 digs 
for her third double-dou- 
ble of the season. 


ter once again paced 
the Jays with 42 assists. 

Hopkins struggled 
in their final game of 
the weekend, falling 
to Carnegie Mellon, 
3-0. The Jays lost the 
three sets by scores of 
21-25, 9-25, and 16-25. 

Troy thought the 
strain of playing four 


team had hoped, Troy said he 
was excited for conference play. 

The Blue Jays hosted the Gar- 
net Wednesday night and deci- 
sively won, 3-0. The sets went 25- 
12, 25-23 and 25-19. The home win 
improves the teams record to 6-7 
and 1-0 in conference. 

There will also be an opportu- 
nity for the Jays to enact a mea- 
sure of revenge next weekend 


fashion a year ago. assist from another newcomer The Jays and the matches insuchashort when they host a rematch with 
“It’s always a tough place to Pamela Vranis. Muskies alternated vic- time frame might have Carnegie Mellon. 
play for us. It should be a very The Jays handled St. Mary’s | tories in the first four been a factor in the de- Despite running out of steam 
big test heading into some tough _ easily for the final 20 minutes of | sets with scores of 25-17, feat. “There was some against the Tartans last time, 
conference contests,” Weil said. the game, giving them the 4-1 | 21-25, 28-26, and 18-25 fatigue in the Carnegie Troy expects his team to come 
The Lady Jays were led by victory. before Hopkins’ finally , mae Mellon match,” Troy ready to play. “Hopefully we'll 
their youth as Christina Convey The win was just further as- | sealed the match by win- MORGAN YANG/ PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR said. bring a little extra to their next 
came off the bench to knock in surance to Coach Weil who | ning the fifth set, 15-4. Amelia Thomas had seven kills and 19 digs against Swarthmore. Mickelson echoed meeting when we play them this 
two goals, upping her season knows his team is not one to be First year head coach that assessment. weekend,” he said. 


reckoned with. 

“My expectations remain 
high,” he said. I think we will 
do well in our Conference, and 
continue to be a top 10 team na- 


with set scores of 25-14, 25-14, 23- 
25, and 25-18. The win brought 
Case’s record to 8-3 for the sea- 
son and dropped the Jays to 5-5. 
Both Zimmer and Cole reached 


Matt Troy noted how cru- 
cial Cole is to team’s success. 
“Melissa is one of our biggest 
threat s right now,” Troy said. 
“She brings a lot of leadership 


“We're a smaller team, numbers- 
wise, this year,” she said, “so fa- 
tigue was definitely a factor, es- 
pecially on the second day.” 
The loss to Carnegie Mellon 


total four, tied for second on the 
team. She scored three goals on 
the week. 

Convey began the Hopkins 
charge in the 24th minute, but 


Conference play continues on 
Thursday, again at home against 
Washington College. This week- 
end, the squad makes on final 
road trip to York for four games 


fought back to tionally.” and takes a lot of pressure off double figures in kills with 13and dropped the Jays to 5-7 on the _ between Friday and Saturday. Op- 
a a a sts a few Hopkins will continue this | of her teammates.” 11 respectively in the losing effort. year. Despite winning just one ponents include: Rutgers-Camden, 
fs ites belie the Hilt quest Saturday against Swarth- Senior Brittany Zimmer also The next day began withadif- game out of four at the Carn- York and Carnegie Mellon. 


ficult loss to John Carroll, 3-1. 
Hopkins dropped the first 


contributed 11 kills in the match 


“more at Homewood Field. The 
against Muskingum and sopho- 


egie Mellon Invitational, Troy 
game kicks off at 4 p.m. 


-minu the youth ; : ; 
pe Deinute’: Later y said the games are instructive 


Finally, next Wednesday, the 
movement continued when Con- 


team faces Dickinson, away. 


AiR aN ON ines Aa oan NDR eee 


Senior forward Evan Kleinberg has four 0ints so far this season. 
ule Mgt on Saturday. The match ende 
he lone Hopkins goal came fro 


2-0, on Mey The Blue Jays stand at 6-1-1. See page B10 for full 


cards 


in favor of Swarthmore, 2-1, ina 
m a Scott Bukoski 


penalty kick. The s 


Margraff opens 20th (C season with victory 


BY CHIP HARSH 
Sports Editor 


Hopkins football defeated 
Gettysburg 29-21 to start the 


Centennial Conference regular 
season. 


Hewitt Tomlin connected 
with four different receivers 22 
times for 326 yards and three 
touchdowns. Tomlin was sub- 
sequently named Centennial 
Conference offensive 
player of the week. 

The win evens the 
Blue Jays record to 
1-1, a much needed re- 
bound after last week's 
last minute loss to Randolph- 
Macon. The home-field loss for 
the Bullets also evens their re- 
cord to 1-1. 

Margraff and Gettysburg 
coach Barry Streeter are the win- 
ning coaches in Centennial Con- 
ference football history. Streeter 
has 88 wins and Margraff is clos- 
ing in with 86. 

Margraff, who is in his 20th 
season as the Hopkins head 
coach, had previously quarter- 
backed for the Blue Jays. Tomlin 


broke Margraff's long standing 
record of 15 career games of 200+ 
yards passing on Saturday. With 
the guidance of Margraff, Tomlin 
is closing in on several otfensive 
career records.- 

"It's a big Renae but ona of 
weird to break the record of one 
of your head coaches," Tomlin 
said, "it's pretty wild that his re- 
cord stood for so many years. It's 
kind of surreal.” 


Tomlin was only 
part of the Blue Jay 
offense which had 


483 total yards. Tyler 
Porco had a TD on the 
ground, to put the Jays 
on the board early in the second 
quarter. 

Junior receiver Sam Wernick 
would reach the end zone oncé 
more that half, less than two 
minutes later. 

The first quarter ended with 
Gettysburg up 7-0. All three Bul- 
lett TD were on the ground. Two 
from Jamel Mutunga and one 
from Kyle Whitmoyer. 

Wernick's ‘first half touch- 
down was off a 37 yard pass from 
Tomlin — the only play of the 


drive. Wernick's second touch- 
down came in the third quarter, 
from Tomlin for 16 yards. Hop- 
kins held the lead for the rest of 
the way. 

--»Tucker -Michels--and-Wernick 


each had seven receptions. Mi- 


chels had a total of 135 yards — | 
ten more than Wernick. Michel's | 


TD was the fifth play of 74 yard 
drive. The 44 yard pass from 
Tomlin put the Blue Jays up 25- 
16 with three minutes left in the 
third quarter. 

"Hewitt was making great 
passes and the offensive line 
gave him tons of time to throw," 
Wernick said. 

Hewitt has plenty of options 
at receiver. Scott Cremens had six 
receptions for 55 yards and Jona- 
than Rigaud had two receptions 
for 11 yards. 

"We have a lot of depth at re- 
ceiver this year," Wernick said, 
"and Hewitt is having a great 
season.” 

Senior kicker Alex Lachman 
rounded out the scoring for Hop- 
kins with a 24 yard field goal 
with eight minutes 

sEE FOOTBALL, pace B10 


Field hockey ends three game cold streak 


BY GERY BROWNHOLTZ 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins field hockey 
team went into this past week- 
end looking to improve their 1-3 
record. Coming off of a tough 
loss to Salisbury, the Jays trav- 
eled to Gettysburg for a game 
Saturday before returning to 
Homewood Field Sunday to face 
off with Washington & Lee: The 
Jays split the pair of games, los- 


ing to Gettysburg 3-0, but defeat- 


ing Washington & Lee 5-0. 
Gettysburg entered the Cen- 
tennial Conference opener at an 
even 2-2. Hopkins knocked Get- 
tysburg out of the Conference 
tournament last season. 

The Bullets did not take long 
to open the scoring at home on 
Saturday morning. In the game's 
6th minute, junior forward Sarah 
Cole dribbled in from the top cir- 
cle and put a shot past Hopking, 


Me 


junior goalie Kim Stein for her 
fourth goal of the season. 

Cole would not wait long to 
strike again. In the 20th minute, 
she received a pass off of a cor- 
ner and passed it up the middle 
to senior forward Annie Maros- 
its, who deposited a shot for her 
first goal of the season, giving the 
Bullets a 2-0 halftime lead. The 
second half would see the Bullets 
add one more goal, as Cole scored 

See FIELD HOCKEY, pace B10 


COURTESY OF EDDIE WANG 


Senior Hiagay McKenna and net fellow forwards lead the Blue Jays to a 5- 0 win on Sunday over the W&L Generals. 


COURTESY OF EILEEN HUANG 


The team’s Centennial Conference sched- 
ame that saw 32 fouls and seven 
uad beat Neumann, away, 


coverage. 


(ross country 
keeps pace 
against 
touch teams 


BY MIKE KANEN 
Staff Writer 


For most programs, follow- 
ing up an impressive showing 
at the Baltimore Metro Invita- 
tional with yet another good 
run would be a difficult task. 
But for the Johns Hopkins men’s 
and women’s cross country 
teams, it’s the norm. 

The men won their seventh 
and the women their third con- 
secutive titles in Timonium, 
Maryland two weeks ago by 
placing eight men in the top nine 
and four women in the top five 
overall. Sophomore Nick Kisley 
and junior Cecilia Furlong led 
their respective teams. The two 
groups put on another first-rate 
performance this weekend in 
Annapolis. 

The Salty Dog Invitational, 
which was hosted by the U.S. Na- 
val Academy, is typically one of 
Hopkins’ toughest meets. This 
year, the Blue Jays were the only 
Division-3 school in the women’s 
race and just one of two — joined 
by Elizabethtown — in the men’s 
meet. The BMI meet featured op- 
ponents like McDaniel and Mor- 
gan State, and this event consist- 
ed of bigger Division-1 schools 
like Navy, Maryland, George- 
town, and Louisville. 

The men, who are currently 
ranked seventh in the Mideast 
Region, finished ninth in the 
event just behind Mt. St. Mary’s 
and George Washington. For 
first place, Navy edged out Lou- 
isville for the team title and An- 
drew Hanko of Navy took home 
the individual crown. 

Statistically speaking, the race 
was not one of Hopkins’ best: the 
Jays failed to place anyone within 


the top fifty runners. 
There were still several 
encouraging signs to take 


See X-COUNTRY, pace B10 


SEPTEMBER 23, 201€ 


CALENDAR 
THURSDAY 
Volleyball vs. aRate 7 p.m 
Polo vs. Bucknell 8 p.m 
Water SATURDAY is 
Water Polo vs. Princeton es: : 


ine Hockey vs. Swarthmore, 
Swarthmore 4 p.m 
W. Soccer vs, wart 


On September 23rd, 1988, admitted- 
steroid user Jose Canseco of the Oak- 
land Athletics became the first player 
in Major League Baseball history to hit 
40 home runs and steal 40 bases in the 
same season. 


M. Soccer vs. Salisbury 7 p.m 


lous one, wins two 


Head coach Leo Weil was 
hardly surprised by his team’s 
dominance. 

“We were clearly the better 
team,” he said. “We dominated 
the possession and the shots.” 

The second-half opened and 
Hopkins kept up the fast-paced 
intensity of the game, flooding 
the goal with shots and keep- 
ing the ball on the Washington 
side of midfield. Johns 
Hopkins freshman Christina 
Convey recorded her 
second goal of the sea- 
son in the 54th minute 
on a Zazzali assist, 
increasing the lead to 
5-0. 

Five minutes later, Hopkins 
added on to their already mas- 
sive lead. Junior Paulina Good- 
man took an assist from fresh- 
man Pamela Vranis and drove it 
past the Washington goalie for 
her team leading fifth goal of the 
season. 

With the lead stretched to six 
goals, Coach Weil could see the 
seniors’ leadership of his fresh- 


BY JARED FRYDMAN 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s soccer 
team extended their winning 
streak to five games this week 
as they hosted the Washington 
College Shorewomen to open 
Centennial Conference play on 
Saturday and traveled to nearby 
St. Mary’s College in a non-con- 
ference affair on Wednesday. 

The Blue Jays are now 7-1 as 
Washington fell to 2-2- 
1 and the St. Mary’s fell 
to 1-3-1. 

In game one of the 
week, Hopkins’ ruth- 
less play lead to a 7-0 
rout of Washington College at 
Homewood Field. 

Hopkins’ offensive attack 
was prevalent from the get- 
go. In just the second minute 
of the game, sophomore mid- 
fielder Taylor Schulte recorded 
her first career goal, driving 
the ball into the back of the 
net from 25 yards deep over 
Washington College goalie Tori 


Ripple. men paying off. 
The Jays never looked back, “We have great senior lead- 
rendering dominant play ership and have some devel- 


throughout the game for which 
the Shorewomen of Washington 
College had no answer. 

The tempo of the game was 
controlled entirely by Hopkins. 
Still sporting a one goal lead in 
the 21st minute, senior defense- 
men Jenn Paulucci launched a 
shot off of the crossbar which 
was rebounded, settled and 


oping leaders who are juniors. 
Our freshmen have shown a lot 
of growth since the beginning 
of preseason and will continue 
to be major contributors,” Weil 
said. 

Weil was pleased with his 
team’s play and its ability to live 
up to expectations as a national 
contender. 

With the clock winding down 
in the 83rd minute the Hopkins 


tapped into the goal by. senior 

Erin Stafford to give the pole 

Jays a 270 leads 112)¢ xcnnerdepe 
As the first half prorresced, 


~ Sara Tankard rippled the 
back of the 
net for the 
final goal 
of the game 
to extend a 
punishing 
Jay lead to 
7-0. 
Tankard 
received the 
assist from 
teammate 
Amanda Yac- 
carino, a duo 
that teamed 
up for a goal 
in the first 
half as well. 
Hop- 
kins’ defen- 
sive tandem 
refused to 
allow Wash- 
ington to get 
anything 
started on of- 
fense; nearly 
every oppor- 
tunity § was 
stifled shortly 
after the ball 


crossed into 
Hopkins terri- 

‘ __ COURTESY OF MATTHEWLI tory. 
Junior forward Leslie O’Brien has two goals so far this season. Starting 
Hopkins 


Hopkins senior Allie Zazzali 
drilled a shot from outside the 
18-yard box into the left corner 
of the net in the 32nd minute, ex- 
tending the lead to 3-0 in favor 
of the Jays. 

Late in the first half, Hopkins 
continued its relentless attack 
as freshman Amanda Yaccarino 
scored a goal on a gorgeous as- 
sist from senior Sara Tankard in 
the 40th minute. Tankard’s pass 
was her team leading sixth assist 
of the season. 

The Jays went into halftime 
with a commanding 4-0 lead, 
recording 22 shots on goal and 
only letting up a single shot to 
the Washington Shorewomen. 


goalie junior Kristen Redsun 
was a leader on the field, coor- 
_dinating her team while barely 
being tested by Washington 
College. Redsun faced 1 shot 
on goal in her 60 minutes on 
the field, while freshman Kel- 
ly Leddy finished the game in 
net. 

Leddy’s action in net was 
limited, defending only 1 shot 
on goal as Hopkins held the 
Shorewomen to a total of 2 shots 
on the day. 

Despite the Blue Jays state- 
ment game to open Centennial 
Conference play, they were still 
humble heading into 
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Volleyball: 
Survives Pittsburgh 


Matt Troy’s Volleyball team 
lost three at the Carnegie Mellon’ 
Crossover on Friday and Saturday, 
but rebounded to beat Centennial 
Conference Opponent Swarthmore 
Wednesday night. Page B11 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Hewitt Tomlin 


Junior Quarterbackk Hewitt 
Tomlin was named Centennial 
Conference player of the week for 
his three touchdown passes. But 
Tomlin is a world-class student 
Athlete. Page B11 


Water Polo: 
ECAC Championships 


The water polo team travelled 
north to Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts for the ECAC ‘Champion- 
ships. Recent captain Alex Bond 
coached the team to a fifth place © 
finish. Page B11 


